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New England and other Matters. 


Captain Sigsbee's article on another page 
is fittingly supplemented by the latest photograph 
of him, which we reproduce on the front cover. 
Charles Dwight Sigsbee was born in Albany, 
fifty-five years ago, and was graduated from the 
Naval Academy in 1863, in good time to do his 
country excellent service. He was with the 
West Gulf Squadron, 1863-4, participated in the 
Battle of Mobile Bay, and the next year served 
in the North Atlantic Squadron and took part in 
the two attacks and final assault on Fort Fisher. 
Always a competent and popular officer, Captain 
Sigsbee’s merits won wide public recognition in 
the course of the events following the destruction 
of the battle-ship Maine, which he commanded. 
During the Spanish-American War he com- 
manded the auxiliary cruiser St. Paul. 

The apple export season of 1899-1900 
closed May 1st, and the total shipments from the 
United States and Canada amounted to about 
thirteen hundred thousand barrels, a gain of 
eighty-four thousand barrels over the previous 
year. Nevertheless, it was a bad year for 
shippers. Warm, dry weather, followed by wet 
weather, lowered the keeping quality of the fruit, 
and much of it reached Great Britain in an un- 
marketable condition. Happily there were fewer 
complaints than usual of careless packing, so we 
may reasonably hope that the increase in ship- 
ments will continue, and that there will be better 
weather next time. _ _ ° 


The black keys of a piano are not always 
ebony, if we may believe a correspondent of the 
Hartford Courant, who notes a recent “wind- 
fall’ amongst the farmers of his section. Ebony 
is high-priced ; the native dogwood, when oiled, | 
colored and polished, almost exactly resembles it. 
A local contractor has bought eight hundred | 
cords of dogwood from the farmers in and near 
Chester, who received four or five dollars a cord | 
for the seraggy little trees which they hardly | 
thought it worth while to cut. 
men will look with respectful eyes upon all things 
that they have been accustomed to call “‘no good.” 

Nathan Hale, “the patriot schoolmaster,”’ 
was born at Coventry, Conn., June6,1755. The 
schoolhouse at’ East Haddam in which he taught 
still stands. Recently it was given to the New 
York Society, Sons of the Revolution, and yes- 
terday, on the anniversary of Hale’s birth, the | 
New York organization ‘transferred it to the | 
Connecticut society of the same order. In addi- | 
tion, ex-Governor Bulkeley has presented eight 








and a half acres of land surrounding the school- | ™ 


house, which is to be known as Nathan Hale 
Park, and here in the future, on June 6th, the | 
Connecticut Society will hold its annual meetings. | 
These deeds were all well done. We have none | 
too many relics of the Revolution, and those | 
that remain should be cherished. 


A New Englander by right of residence, | 
although he was born in Virginia, is Rev. Dr. | 
J. W. Hamilton, who on May 27th was conse- | 
erated a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal | 
Chureh. Doctor Hamilton, who is now fifty-five, | « | “li 
is a graduate of Boston University. He joined | 
the New Engiand Conference in 1868, and served 
churehes in Maplewood, Somerville, Lynn and | 
Boston, one of his Boston achievements being | 
the People’s Church, now known as the People’s | 
Temple, a near neighbor to The Companion | 
building. This was paid for in part by the sale | 
of card certificates, price ten cents, which set forth 
that the holder owned “one brick” in the edifice. 
The cards covered every continent and visited 
the islands of the sea, and Doctor Hamilton, being | 
an acute business man as well as an effective 
preacher, not only gathered a great congregation, | 
but left its church home completely free from 
debt. | 





The barbers of Paris came under the ‘en! 
of the Paris Hygienic Council more than two) 
years ago, and provision was made to prevent | 
the spreading of disease by the knights of the | 
razor. Boston is, perhaps, the first American | $ 
city to take radical measures toward the same | 
end. The Board of Health has recently disap- | 
proved of the powder-puff and the public towel, 
has ordered that every razor and other tool of the | © 
trade shall be disinfected before it is used, and | 
has directed that previous to attending a customer 
a barber shall wash his hands. There are other | 
rules in this new sanitary code. They leave no | 
loopholes for dirty and careless men to crawl 
through, and barbers of that type will have to 
reform or retire from business. 

For a few days, hdwever, the new regulations 
threatened the commercial stability of the North 


End. Picturesque confusion covered the pro- |’ 


prietors of the Italian shops; for washing takes 
time, while a five-cent shave calls for the utmost 
dispatch on the part of the operator. It was 
evident that if only a few of these barbers 
advanced the tariff, the others would be able to 





In future those | unable 


| unique. Another shipmaster had had a similar 
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drive them out, although there would be no 
money in a disinfected shave at five cents. 
Ultimately the Italian barbers got together, and 
with much jabbering and gesticulation, raised 
the price of a shave to one dime. Let us hope 
that, even if they have to spend more money 
for soap and water, great wealth will accrue to 
them from the extra five cents. 


What would not those whom Old Home 
Week will bring back to New England in the 
coming summer give to be children again for one 
hour, with old associates, in the familiar scenes ! 
As well expect that the same water will be in 
the brook, the same leaves on the overhanging 
trees, unchanged voices of birds in orchard and 
wood, no added moss where moss loves to be, 
as look for such a return of what is gone! But 
none the less will the renewal of early intimacies 


with field and tree, hill and river, with the ‘ 


meadow whose verdure has refreshed the mind’s 
eye in the most arid experiences, be a quickening 
and an uplifting to the home-comers. Nor will 


the week be lost for those who cannot join the | track 


company of pilgrims making the glad journey. 
Whatever is best in New England life and 
character will impress itself with peculiar power 
upon the remembering sons and daughters, 
whose hearts only can travel toward mountain 
and valley and sea they once called their own. 


a> 
> 





A Prison Accomplishment. 


A prison governor declares that no class of 
men, not even the theatrical, possesses greater | go 
powers of dumb show than habitual thieves. 
Long practice and the necessities of the case have 
made them so expert that they can communicate 


to each other, by a few signs, whole histories | gn) 
with the most minute details. This they do | Hon? 


either during chapel service, or in working hours, 
or at exercise, and no effectual plan for preventing 
it has ever been found.. A writer in Cassell’s 
Saturday Journal gives an instance in which 
this accomplishment was turned to account, and 
in which every man who sailed with a certain 
ex-convict was glad to be in his company. 


It was in 1892. A large bark called the Diomed 
| had sailed from Liverpool to the islands of the 
Pacific to trade. On one of the smaller islands 
| she was wrecked, nad wrecked men were 

soon surrounded b natives showed | 
|no signs of coin but the crew were 
to communicate with them, as they did 
“lies sense tee ieee of te 
mn ap van! 7) ving on 
board a man who had been:a convict. Mac had 
been often in jail, but had turned over a new leaf. 


He had not f his prison accomplishments. 
however, and told the « that he could 
make the natives an he hee 
He was at once bidden ahead. 


he set to work, and ily comnetel, solel {7 
signs and acting, in communicating with’ the 
savages, - making them understand all that 


The captain of the Diomed was the writer’s 
informant, and he stated that the case was not 


ience. 


t is no wonder that convicts are ex in an 
emergency, for they lose no opportunity to com- 
| municate with one another in jail. If a convict 


| learns that a friend has died, he tells the fact to 
another by spelling out the name on his fingers, 
and then resting his head on his hand, and 
stamping on the ground. So-and-so is dead and 
buried. If an accomplice has been caught and | 
put in jail for.a ce number of years, the | 
news-teller puts as arog. 5 fingers as correspond to | 
the number of years across his ear—So-and-so 
| has got three eer. ” For months the fingers are 
| put across the mouth. 
a and sneezes are a language in them- 
ves. Be me og ee 
listen.” Writing upon the hand and —_ 
throwing the words in the air signifies the 
- off of a letter. And thus muna by 
re chapter, facts being communicated 
abeotately genuine dumb show, where no 
has been agreed upon beforehand. 
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Railroad Construction by Music. 


The wise foreman of a construction gang of 
| Southern colored men knows that he can get 
pong: fifty per cent. more work out of them if he 

can keep them singing, when the picks and 
shovels will invariably keep time with the music. 
| Again, on board ship a sailor will work as well 
again if he is permitted to “shanty’’—that is, 
sing a working song, the rhythm of which keeps 


time to his labor. The same custom seems to} 


| prevail among the African aborigines. 
Be oa myer in the Sudan is not carried 
the sound of the voice of an Trish “boss” 
irecti a gang = laborers. The “sofas” are 


| the working and the “griots’’ are the 
musical ones. ake will not work unless 
the griots play. So every gang of men has its 


orch 
The griots play on flutes and rude harps the 
r “rag-time”’ tunes of Africa, and the 
picks ‘and shovels of the sofas go industriously 
as ob | as the music lasts. In the Sudan it has 
ound impossible to get work out of the 
natives in the construction of railroads unless 
miro. is furnished. oe ai 
‘o every gang 0! ae men there are 
assi wo Ls = a flute-player. 
As long as the music pens the black laborers 
do wate seem to feel fai 


cians get rs do. 

The music produced b ee 4 cheerers of labor 
would ae > inspiring to a white man, for it 
is filled with peculiar plaintiveness. we the 
Africans, however, the tunes seem to be an 

iration. So, to ts — of music, Pane = 
are penetrating ongo region ore- 
ing their way through the Sudan. 
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NE of the minor 
reasons why the 
lower-class _stu- 

dents in Miss Derei- 
mer’s select school 
looked longingly toward 
the dignity of the high- 
est class was that the 
seniors disdained to eat 
stale bread—that is, 
bread more than twen- 
ty-four hours old. They 
did not always refuse 
it, of course, — that 
would have become 
monotonous and weari- 
some to the flesh,—but 
did so whenever the 
spirit moved them. 
And it must be con- 
fessed that since the 
discovery, under the 
dining-tables, of a ledge 
or lengthwise projec- 
tion two inches deep 
and well concealed, but 
within easy reach of a 
schoolgirl’s hand, stale 
bread had become more 
unpopular than ever. 
This discovery, it is 
needless to say, was 
Sidney Jerrold’s. 

By the middle of 
December the shelf was 
so well stocked with 
bread that any addition 
to its store would have 
endangered _ previous 
deposits. So when, one 
noon,— Miss MeCook, 
of all the teachers, being 
at the head of the 
table! —Sidney gave the signal that meant | 
“Down with the bread!” the situation was | 
distinctly thrilling. The girls became suddenly 
and suspiciously attentive to Miss McCook. | 
One by one they engaged her in earnest argu- | 
ment, while those who were for the moment 
out of range of her spectacles slipped their 
bread under the table. 

The scene was so amusing to Sidney that 
she was seized with a sudden fit of laughter at 
the critical moment when she was disposing of 
her own slice. The result was disastrous; the 
floor was bare, and some of the crusts had been 
drying on that ledge for more than two months. 

The girls looked at each other with startled 
faces. Miss McCook peered under the table 
with prompt suspicion. But Sidney had been 
before her, and her foot had been nimble. 
Only three pieces had fallen, after all, and they 
were easily retired under the skirt of a long 
blue dress. Sidney’s eyes, gravely inquiring, 
met the teacher’s under the table, and it was 
Sidney’s voice which innocently inquired, a 
moment later, “May we have some more bread, 
please? The plate is empty.” 

When, after lunch, the girls found Sidney, 
who had disappeared with the utmost prompt- 
hess, she was out in the cedar grove shaking the 
last crumbs from her handkerchief, and mer- 
Til y inviting a twittering flock of juncoes to the 
feast. She turned her face, still flushed with 
excitement, toward the laughing group. 

“Wasn’t it delicious?” she cried. “I'll give 
Miss MeCook the loveliest Christmas present I 
can buy, to make up for the joy of the moment 
when she glared at me under the table! I 
expected, of course, she’d ask us all to stand, 
and was wondering whether I could manage to 
whisk three crusts behind me till I had a chance 
to drop my handkerchief over them. Fancy, 
oh fancy Miss MeCook playing peek-a-boo like 
my small nephew at home! How I’d love to 
sive her a box of toys! Do you suppose she 
ever was a baby? Girls!” 

The exclamation came breathlessly and held 








_ “THERE'S WORK IN THE WORLD FOR SUCH A WOMAN AS YOU CAN MAKE.’’ 


all answer in abeyance. Sidney glanced around | 
the circle and back to the thick-clustered green | 
cedars. They did look like Christmas trees. | 

“We must!” she declared, the plan leaping | 
full-grown into speech. “We’ve never done 
anything here because we go home for the 
holidays so early; but that’s no reason. We| 
might have a tree the night before we leave, | 
with just nonsense gifts and verses and jokes | 
for each one! I know Miss Dereimer will let | 
us. Let’s do it!” | 

The girls agreed enthusiastically. By the 
time that the bell rang for study everything 
was planned. The night before the home-going | 
was always theirs for a frolic, and Miss | 
Dereimer’s consent was taken for granted. 
Sidney gleefully suggested gift after gift. It 
was like a certain seldom-revealed side of the | 
girl that no one was forgotten, down to the | 
janitor and laundresses. It was also like her 
that plans continued to pop into her head and 
out through her fingers during the history 
lesson, much to the distress of poor timid Miss 
Baker, who stood greatly in awe of her senior 
class. 

“It must be a jack-in-the-box for Miss 
Baker,”’ Sidney scribbled rapidly to Frances 
Hallam. “We’re always popping up and 
scaring her so! Poor little woman, if only she 
could get us all safely boxed up and fastened 
down, wouldn’t it be happiness for her?” 

Frances wrote back, “I’ve got yours all | 
planned, Sidney Jerrold. You’d never guess, | 
but it’s fine!’’ 

Sidney smiled at that and tossed across a | 
paper with a single syllable: “B-a-a!’’ 

“Sidney’s little lamb” had long been the | 
nickname for little Esther Lambe, who had 
hung about her worshippingly from the first 
day she came. The riddle was not hard to 
solve. Frances was half provoked, half exult- 
ant that Sidney had guessed it so promptly. 

Miss Dereimer willingly gave permission for | 
the tree, and the work for it went on apace. 
Sidney, Frances and Elizabeth Ware were 


city —an hour’s ride distant — and buy 
the gifts. The three came back radiant, 
and their chaperone too tired to speak. 
That evening, as many of the girls as 
could crowd into Sidney’s room wedged 
themselves in the cor- 
ners and piled upon 
bed and bureau and 


gan the struggle with 
the rhymes to accom- 
pany the gifts. 

For a few minutes a 
heavy silence reigned, 
broken only by one 
or two swift-running 
pencils. Most of the 
girls stared at Sidney’s 
photographs and the 
ceiling. Finally Fran- 
ces Hallam spoke. 
She was sitting behind 
the table, her back to 


woolly lamb in front 


“Tt’s no use!”’ she 
sighed. “I’ve written 





think of any more. 
It will destroy the 
surprise, but I can’t 
help it—it’s a choice 
between sacrificing 
that and my brains. 
You’ll have to come to 
the rescue, Sidney.” 

“What have you 
written ?”’ asked Sid- 
ney, absently, pushing 
back her hair from 
her eyes. “I’d only 
got as far as, ‘Sidney 
had a little Lambe,’ ”’ 
Frances repeated, 
pathetically. 

The room rang with 
laughter and jokes 
flew unsparingly, but 
Sidney finished the 
couplet without hesi- 
tation: 








With forehead white as 
snow, 

And everywhere that 
Sidney went 

The Lambe was sure to 
go. 


It followed her at school each day, 
But never broke a rule, 

Till all the teachers suid, “How nice 
To have a Lambe at school!” 


Thus events are changed about 
Since that historic day 

When first a naughty lamb at school 
Did make the children play. 


For now the Lambe is good as gold, 
And Sidney breaks the rules, 

Till teachers wish that only Lambes 
Would come to modern schools. 


The girl had begun quietly, but as the spirit 
of the thing took possession of her the words 
came more and more rapidly, till she ended 
with a dramatic fervor that stirred her audience 
to wild applause. Papers were waved at her 
from every side with eager clamor of, ‘“‘“Me 
next, Sid!” 

Flushed and laughing, the girl rattled off one 


jingle after another, till finally, with an abrupt | 


change, she said, “I’m tired! Run away, 
please, or I may do something dreadful. I 
might even study—if I had a chance.” 

The girls, used to her moods, tumbled mer- 
rily out of the room—all except one, Elizabeth 


| Ware. When the door was closed she went 
| across to her friend and smoothed the tumbled 


head, half buried in the sofa pillows. 
“What makes you do it, dear?” she asked. 


“Do what?” answered Sidney, without | 


moving. 

“Work so hard—use yourself up so on just a 
piece of nonsense. Sidney, Sidney, why don’t 
you put it into worth-while things—into your 


studies? You could do so much if you tried!” | 


Sidney sat up then, throwing the pillows 
from her fiercely. 

“T suppose it’s because I’m I, and there’s 
nobody to care,” she answered. “It amuses 
the girls, and that’s all I’m good for. Much 
you know about it, Elizabeth Ware! Suppose 
that ‘you couldn’t remember your mother, and 
that your father was dead, and that there was 
nobody in the world belonging to you except a 
married brother! He’s good to me, of course, 
but he has his wife and children and business. 


window-sill, and be-| 


Sidney and a little} 


of her for inspiration. | 


one line, and I can’t | 
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| I’m just somebody to be taken care of, not 
somebody that belongs to his life the way chil- 
dren belong to mothers. You showed me one 
of your mother’s letters once. Don’t you 
suppose I’d be different if I had any one to 
write me letters like that ?”’ 

Elizabeth’s blue eyes filled with tears. 
“Sidney, J care!’ she cried. ‘*Dori’t you 
know it, dear?” 
| Sidney looked at her attentively a moment ; 
then she pushed her gently toward the door. 
| “You’re a good little thing, Betty,” she 
| answered, “a thousand times better than I 
deserve. But you don’t understand. You 
couldn’t! Go now, dear, I guess I’m cross. 
I'll be all right again in the morning.” 

Whether or not she was “all right’’ the next 
day, Sidney was in her usual high spirits, and 
they did not fail her again. When the last 
night came and the tree was lighted and the 
gifts distributed, she was radiant. Tired little 
Miss Baker seemed to grow young in the 
whirl of happy nonsense, and even Miss 
McCook was heard to make a joke. The tree, 
with its tiny tapers lighting the gay girlish 
faces, seemed the very symbol of joy. 

Suddenly—no one ever knew just what 
happened—little Esther Lambe ran shrieking 
to Sidney. There was one terrible moment 
when the two figures writhed on the floor, and 
creeping red flames licked the girl’s hands. 
Then Sidney, calling back hastily, “It’s all 
out!’’ dashed from the room with the sobbing 
child in her arms. The teachers ran down the 
corridor after her. The girls stared at each 
other with white faces; one or two were crying 
hysterically. Frances Hallam silently began 
putting out the lights on the tree, and several 
others helped her. A candle was found fallen 
on the floor, and Frances pointed to it, shud- 
dering. 

“It must have been that!’ she whispered. 
Nobody dared speak aloud. 

If ever there was music in the world it was 
the sound of Sidney Jerrold’s voice in that 
awful stillness. She was standing in the door- 
way, her face white and one arm heavily 
bandaged, but the old laughter flashing back 
into her eyes. 

“She isn’t hurt a bit,’ she said. ‘Nothing 
but her clothes. Don’t look so—you’ll make 
me mournful, and I don’t want to cry.” 

“But you?” the girls exclaimed, rushing 
upon her. “Weren’t you burnt, Sidney ?’’ 

“Me?” Sidney returned, with a ‘contemptu- 
ous glance at her arm. “Not I—blessed be 
vaseline! The pain isn’t worth speaking of 
now—it will be all gone in an hour. Girls, 
let’s sing —dance—do something! I’m too 
glad to stay still!’’ 

One of the girls ran to the piano and began a 
waltz. Sidney threw her well arm around the 
girl next her and whirled her down the room. 
The others followed. In the joyful reaction 
the room rang with merriment. Miss Dereimer, 
| leaving Esther for a moment to look after the 
others, drew a long breath of relief. Sidney 
had saved more than one nervous girl by that 
dance; there were more lessons in life than 
those to be found between the pages of algebras 
and histories, the principal thought, with 
sudden gratitude; and Sidney was not failing 
in all. 

One by one, breathless but still merry, the 
girls dropped into chairs. When, at ten o’clock, 
they went to their rooms, they were calling out 
to each other in their old, happy fashion. 

A couple of hours later Miss Baker hurried 
down the corridor and knocked at Sidney’s 
| door. The girl had not been asleep, for her 
arm, although promptly cared for, was more 
painful than she would confess. She threw 
open the door and looked down into the little 
teacher’s scared face, that seemed to start out 
of a rim of darkness. 

“Ts anything the matter?’’ she asked. 

“Tt’s Esther,” Miss Baker reported, anx- 
iously. “She’s calling for you so that Miss 
Dereimer asked if you would be willing to 
come. She’s delirious, we’re afraid, but per- 
haps she will know you.” 
| Without a word, Sidney turned for her 
| wrapper and slippers. “Now I’m ready, Miss 

Baker,” she said. 

They went silently down the long hail, Miss 
| Baker’s lamp cutting a dim pathway through 
| the gloom. Sidney thought of many things— 
| of the solitude of this night walk with so many 
| unconscious girls within finger-touch; of that 
| terrible second when she saw the flames fring- 

ing the child’s dress; of Esther’s mother, six 
| hundred miles away, and how she would look 
| when a telegram came; even of the trivial 
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strangeness of her going anywhere with Miss 
Baker. Then they had reached Miss Dereimer’s 
room, where the little terrified face stirred rest- 
lessly on the pillow, and the little hoarse voice 
called constantly for Sidney. 

A great sob beat up into the girl’s throat; 
perhaps it was the first time in her life that she 
had really known pity. She bent over the child, 
and took one hot hand in hers. 

“It is all right, dear,’ she said. 
here, and she will not leave you.”’ 

The frightened eyes stared at her a moment; 
then the cries began again. Over and over 
Sidney called to her in an agony of pleading: 
“Esther dear, Sidney is here—don’t you know 
her ?”’ And at last, somewhere on the border-land 
of delirium, the child found a half-comprehended, 
comforting presence, and clinging to the girl, 
sank into a restless sleep. 

The anxious lines in Miss Dereimer’s face 
relaxed, but the relief was only momentary; the 
dark shadows around Sidney’s eyes told of a 
strain severe, although controlled. 

“It is very hard for you, dear,’’ she said. 
“Are you sure that you can stand it? I sent for 
a doctor by the eleven o’clock train, but he 
camot get here till morning. Go into Miss 
Baker’s room and lie down. I'll call you if 
Esther wakes.’’ 

But Sidney shook her head, with a flicker of 
her old smile stirring about her tired mouth. ‘“T 
can sit up perfectly well,” she said. “You don’t 
know the luxury of being wanted, Miss 
Dereimer.’’ 

Through the long, dark hours the two watched 
together, Miss Dereimer leaving the room only 
once, and then to get some cocoa for the girl. 
Life grows in silences. Although no word of it 
was said, the two learned many 
things of each other that night, 
and a great wall was broken down 
between them, never to be rebuilt. 

In the chill winter dawn the 
doctor came, and with him came 
comfort. The nervous shock had 
been extreme, and there was still 
danger of brain fever, but it looked 
as if it would be avoided. He 
gave some quieting medicine, and 
waited, until the child had sunk 
into a deep sleep; then he turned 
abruptly to Sidney. He was an 
old man, and full of brusque 
authority. 

“Now, young lady,” he said, 
“what about you?’ 

“ Why— nothing!” the girl 
answered, almost stammering in 
surprise. “I’m going to stay with 
Esther, she calls for me so.” 

“She won’t now—not for a 
while, at least. . And if you’re 
going to ‘stay with Esther,’ you’ve 
got to take care of yourself, or 
Miss Dereimer will have two 
patients instead of one on her 
hands. Let me see that arm.” 

Half indignant, half amused, 
Sidney let him undo the bandage. 
He nodded in a pleased fashion over it. “Some- 
body had common sense,’’ he said. “That will 
get on all right. It’s your nerves you’ve got to 
look out for now.” 

“Nerves!” the girl echoed, incredulously. 
She had so prided herself upon her self-control! 
The doctor took up the word grimly. 

“Yes, nerves. Maybe you thought you had 
not any? You won’t have—to know it—if you 
take care of yourself, but if you don’t—snap it 
goes!” He was dropping some medicine into 
a glass as he spoke. Ina moment he handed 
it to her, a smile lurking in the depths of his 
deep-set eyes. ‘There, take a spoonful of that 
every hour, young woman, and keep on boast- 
ing of your nerves. You won’t give the doctor 
any credit, but I shall have to stand that. I’m 
used to it. Now go along and see that you get 
a good nap.’’ 

Sidney “went along,’’ but the nap was post- 
poned. The girls were going that morning, and 
she must see them off. Quite naturally, it had 
seemed to arrange itself that she was to stay with 
Esther. The girls exclaimed when they learned 
of it, but Sidney only smiled. They couldn’t 
guess—those happy girls so rich in love and 
homes—the joy of being needed, even by a child. 
She stood on the piazza and waved the big ’bus 
out of sight; then she turned contentedly back. 
The school, the great, empty, deserted school, 
felt almost like a home, she thought wonderingly. 
She went to her room and dropped down on the 
bed, and was almost instantly asleep. 

It was far into the afternoon when she awoke. 
She sprang up and hurried into Esther’s room. 
That she could have slept so long, when the child 
might have been calling for her! But Esther 
was still quiet. Miss MeCook, who was sitting 
with her, looked up with a smile. 

“If you will go down into the dining-room, 
Miss Jerrold, your dinner will be brought you,” 
she said. ‘Miss Dereimer wouldn’t let you be 
awakened for it. I was to tell you that Esther 
has slept most of the time, and you are not to 
hurry. If she should need you, I’ll send for 
you.”’ 


“Sidney is 


Sidney went down to the dining-room, think- | 
| start. 


ing, not of Esther, but of Miss McCook. How 
different she had looked! Was it possible that 
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terribly lonely to be a teacher—a Miss McCook-y 
kind of a teacher—in a big school; maybe she 
would have made the girls love her if she had | 
known how. Sidney Jerrold’s lessons were 
crowding upon her. ‘‘What a queer Christmas 
it will be!’’ she said to herself. 

Three long, anxious days came first before 
Esther was out of danger, and when those were 
over Sidney had forgotten to call things “queer.” 
It seemed the most natural thing in the world to 
be one of a tiny family with Miss Dereimer and 
Miss McCook, and such a beautiful thing! It 
was the being needed—Sidney wondered with a 
little thrill if it could be loved—by two women 
who lived and thought. She told Miss McCook 
one day about the bread, and they laughed 
over it together; for Sidney was beginning to 
understand then that something better and 
higher belonged to her than “‘just to amuse the 
girls.” 

By Christmas Esther was able to sit up, and 
the four had the merriest of little dinners in the 
child’s room. Esther had a great box from home, 
and in it was a gift for Sidney, and a note from 
the mother, whose own illness had kept her from 
coming to the child. Sidney caught her breath 
over that note. And there was Miss Dereimer’s 
gift and Miss MeCook’s, “‘with sincere affection ;” 
and as for the girls, letters and remembrances 
from them quite covered her table. 

About dark the doctor came. Miss Dereimer 
had left the room for a moment, but Sidney was 
there as usual, and he walked across to her as he 
put on his gloves. 

“My patient is discharged,” he said. “She 
may get up to-morrow. Good-by, Miss Jerrold. 
I congratulate you upon your success as a nurse. 
It is largely due to your patience that Esther has 
got off so easily.” 

He picked up 
his hat and turned 
toward the door; 
then he _ stepped 

back abruptly, 
frowning 





‘THE ENEMY'S PROSPECTS OF GETTING OUT 
WERE BAD,” 


at her from under his shaggy brows. His voice 
sounded sharp. “There’s work in the world for 
such a woman as you can make. See to it that 
you don’t waste your abilities, and cheat yourself 
out of your own life.” 

Sidney stood almost stunned, the words saying 
themselves over and over; then they changed to 
music in her heart. The world needed her— 
needed her, Sidney Jerrold! There was sickness 
and pain and suffering out in the world; she had 
known it, dimly, all her life. Why had she 
never thought of it before? How patiently she 
would work and study—how gladly she would 
undergo any long, hard training as a nurse, if by 
it she could learn to help! Even the years of 
waiting would be glad, with that purpose. 
Please God, she yet would find herself. 

Against the keen, clear green of the afterglow 
the tree-tops wrote their messages. The evening 
star deepened from white to gold. The wind | 
was still. 





; Romig, a young man twenty years of age; his 
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beautiful things in the world, till you just beg 
me to stop.” 
She went across to the table, and a moment 
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later the red light flooded the room. Esther’s 
little pale face shone happily from the pillows. 
“Now begin, Sidney,’”’ she said. 











thousand of whom emigrated from the | 

Caucasus provinces of Russia to America | 
during the winter and spring of 1899. For | 
several years they had suffered a relentless | 
persecution because their religious faith forbids | 
them to take life, and hence prohibits them from | 
serving as soldiers in the Russian army. Per- 
mission to emigrate was at first withheld, but at 
length it was obtained from the tsar, through 
the intercession of the author - philanthropist, 
Count Leo Tolstoi, and of prominent Quakers in | 
England and America. 

The Canadian government, believing the 
Doukhobors would be good settlers, made them 
welcome and accorded them farming lands in 
three districts to the north and northwest of 
Winnipeg. Owing to the confiscation of their 
property by the Russian government, nearly all 
the immigrants arrived in Ameriea very poor, 
the expenses of transportation having been de- 
frayed largely by Count Tolstoi and sympathetic 
Friends in England and elsewhere. 

The Doukhobors are vegetarians by reason of 
their unwillingness to slaughter domestic animals, 
poultry or game for food. Such of them as fell 
ill at the quarantine station refused to take beef 
tea or extracts from meat. 

These people are mainly farmers, and when 
the spring opened they began working with great 
cheerfulness on their new homesteads ; but as the 
soil, climate, seed, birds and beasts in Manitoba 
are different from those to which they had been 
accustomed in southeastern Russia, they had 
much to learn in their first season, and their 
efforts did not all prosper. But they seem 
possessed of an abounding industry, and will 
doubtless do as well as their congeners, the 
Mennonites, when they shall have become accus- 
tomed to the country. 

One Doukhobor family, consisting of Wassell 


Te Doukhobors are Russian Quakers, five 


mother, Sospatra Romig; his younger sister, 
Pelagia, and a little brother, Timofen, had a 
queer adventure with a family of bears. 

The Romigs had settled in the Dauphin Lake 
district of Manitoba, and there were living 
with them at this time two girls named 
Marba and Eudocia Kodashan, whose father 
and brother were at work on the railroad. 
Wassell Romig was therefore the only grown- 
up man at the new place. 

The seasons of growth and harvest are very 
short in this northern region; but crops 
grow with corresponding rapidity. By June 
Wassell, a gardener by training, was kept | 
very busy sprouting his new clearings, and 
hilling his potatoes and other root crops. In 
this work his mother and sister aided him. | 

About this time they began to be greatly | 
troubled and embarrassed by one of those | 
large bears which, in and near the woodland | 
districts, have sometimes been found so} 
formidable that they have been misnamed 
“grizzlies.” The creature emerged, one 
afternoon, from the willows bordering the 
little farm, and walked toward Wassell, who 
was at work with a “‘bush-hook.” 

The young man stopped work in astonish- | 
ment, which speedily changed to apprehen- | 
sion. As he perceived the size of the) 





drive home the cows, saw the beast on the lake 
shore, licking up fish roe. Mother Sospatra also 
saw it the next morning, grabbling for eels at the 
mouth of a brook near by. The woman had gone 
there to dig for eels herself, and was somewhat 
discomfited to find her fishing-place “jumped,” 
so to speak, by so formidable a claimant. 

In all their movements the Romigs now felt 
obliged to be on the lookout for their ugly 
neighbor, but had no thought of attempting to 
hunt it or kill it. About the beginning of July, 
however, a different complexion was put on their 
attitude toward the bear. A loud bawling was 
heard in the direction of the enclosed pasture, 
and immediately the two cows appeared, running 
in terror to their shed, and followed by tive of the 
cossets. One sheep was missing, and on hastening 
to the pasture, Wassell and Pelagia found where 
the cosset had been killed. They passed timidly 
through a gap in the hedge and came in sight of 
the bear, eating the sheep, among willow clumps 
near the brook. They say that it gave vent to 
several hideous roars when it perceived them, and 
came shuffling toward them, its front covered 
with bits of gory wool. 

The young Doukhobor and his sister beat a 
hasty retreat, and thenceforth the family were in 
great trouble and perplexity. They dared not 
turn their cows and sheep out to feed, and were 
obliged to cut fodder for them all. Worse still, 
the bear, having tasted mutton, was not long 
content to leave the cossets undisturbed in the 
shed near the house. 

Fearing an attack, Wassell had cut poles and 
strengthened the log shed as much as he could, 
driving large stakes into the ground and laying a 
close wall of poles between them; but when, one 
night not long after, the bear was minded to taste 
mutton again, it came and tore down the fence 
with a noise that struck terror to the hearts of 
the peaceful immigrants. The bellowing of the 
affrighted cows seeking escape from the sheu 
added to the alarm, and altogether the family 
passed a bad night, lamenting the loss of their 
stock, yet not daring to venture forth in defence 
of it. 

When morning came, they found that the cows 
and four of the sheep had escaped to the bushes 
along the lake shore, but that one sheep had been 
carried off by the bear. . 

Except three other Doukhobor families, living 
at a little distance, there was no one to whom 
Wassell could apply for aid; and these neighbors 
were as much at a loss as the Romigs how to deal 
with the beast of prey. For a time they could 
think of nothing better than to make the fence 
stronger, and tried hard to do so; but the bear, 
now with a raging appetite for mutton, broke 
into the shed repeatedly, till but one cosset 


| remained of the little flock. 


The fence having proved quite incapable of 
resisting the bear’s prodigious strength, they 
bethought themselves of protecting the shed with 
a deep ditch around it. In digging this, the 
industry of the entire family and their neighbors 
was strikingly exemplified. They excavated in 
two days a trench, or moat, in the deep black 
soil, ten feet in width and nearly as deep, enclos- 
ing the shed on all sides. 

The ditch had nearly perpendicular sides, and 
the bottom soon became miry, and a foot or more 


newcomer, he backed away and made a | of water collected in it. To carry fodder and 
circuit to reach the shelter of the log hovel. | water to the cows and sheep in the shed, Wassell 


Mother Sospatra, who was transplanting turnips 
nearer the house-door, also saw the bear, and | 
calling sharply to the girls, who were cutting | 


willow shoots for chair-making, summoned them | 
to the house. These people had never seen so 


large a bear before. 
The beast approached the place where Wassell | 


was obliged to cross on a log which served as a 
temporary bridge. 

Mother Sospatra heard the bear about the 
place during the following night, and in tl 
morning they saw that it had worn a pati) 
around the outside margin of the ditch; but it 
had not succeeded in crossing it. 


had been at work, and sniffed the sprouts which | The next night the beast walked round an! 
he had mown down. It then walked through | round the house, and as the poor people were | 


his potatoes, took a look at a hotbed, in which 


garden vegetables were growing, and left the | 


clearing on the other side. It did not exhibit | 


any ferocity; its visit seemed prompted merely | 


by inquisitiveness. 
Wassell did not possess a gun, had never used 


such a weapon, and was quite content to get out | 
of the bear’s way. The whole family, who had | 
taken refuge indoors, now came forth to discuss | 


the bear, and to express hopes that it would not | 
come again or molest their two cows and six 


great fear lest it should burst in their door, the) 
kindled a fire as quickly as possible. At siz! 
of the gleam through the little window, the bea 
made off. Plainly, it had walked round th: 
cow-shed a great many times that night; anc 
the next morning Wassell saw where, in on 
place, the earth beneath the top turf had cave 
into the trench under the brute’s weight. 

This gave the young Doukhobor a hint that 
the creature might probably be entrapped, an! 
he now made his first offensive movement agail!> 


Out of the dusk a child’s voice called her: | sheep. These animals were nearer the lake, in| the bear by getting down into the trench an 


“Sidney, it is dark. 
story ?”’ 

Sidney turned away from the window with a | 
“How careless of me, Esther!’’ she! 


the shed near the log house. 


Won’t you tell me aja kind of pasture enclosed by a brush fence. | digging away the earth under the top turf for : 
Wassell went immediately to drive them home to | , 
had trodden was thus undermined on one sid 


considerable distance. The path which the bea 


The bear appears to have been a female, which | and the consequence was that on the succeedin: 
exclaimed. “I'll light the red lamp, and then I’ll | had a lair and cub not far away. Two days | night the beast actually tumbled into the trenc’ 


she, too, wanted to be wanted? It must be| tell you stories and stories and stories of the | later, at sunset, Pelagia Romig, who had gone to! Pelagia had been awake and looking out, an‘ 
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the others were speedily roused by the bear’s 
roars. " 
to the depth of its legs. 

The night was dark, and to the bear’s growling 





Toward evening of the third day, however, 


Being very heavy, it sank into the mire | affairs took a turn from the appearance on the 


‘scene of two young Canadian sportsmen who 
were shooting from a skiff along the lake shore. 


were added the frightened lowings of the cows; | They had seen the smoke of the Doukhobors’ 
the hubbub was indeed so great that the family | house, and landed, in the hope of procuring milk. 
dared not stir forth. When day dawned, Was- | These young Nimrods were unable to understand from the bow, about west by north. The cables 
sell ventured to approach the ditch, and then saw | what Wassell said to them, but they went to the | were then hove very taut. 


that the enemy’s prospects of getting out were | ditch with him, and roared with laughter when | 


bad. The beast was wallowing in sticky black 
mud; and although it made prodigious efforts 


| they saw the situation. Being troubled by no 
| scruples about taking life, one of them imme- 
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the Blake was on the eastern side of the channel, 
the tendency of northwest seas would be to drive 
| her higher on the reef to the eastward. To 
prevent this, two anchors were carried out into 
the channel on the night of the grounding, one 
| from the stern, about northwest, and the other 





A shute was rigged from her port or easterly 
| side, and coal was discharged therefrom about 
| twenty feet away, im order that the vessel might 


to amber up, the soft earth yielded to its | diately put an end to the Doukhobors’ troubles, | bring up on the coal pile if her anchors kedged 
claws, and it was unable to gain the top of the and also the bears’, with three shots from his | home. Afterward we managed to get a fifteen- 

| ton lighter in the bay, and the coal was discharged 
| into this lighter and landed: where it might be 


excavation. 

Wassell kept at a distance and none of the 
women left the house that day, lest the bear 
should suddenly get out and, in its fury, rush 
upon them. Only toward night did Wassell 
venture to throw bundles of fodder across the 
trench to the cattle; he dared not try to cross | 


with water for them, and was in much perplexity. | 


During the night following, a little bear, as 
large as a pug dog, came to the trench, attracted | 
probably by the roars of the old one, and either 
fell or scrambled down to it. Wassell saw it 
there in the morning, paddling about in the mire. 

Either from his religious scruples against taking 
life or because he possessed no adequate weapon, 
the young settler made no effort to kill the bear; 
and during all that day the family remained in 
jeopardy. They saw no other way than to allow 
the bear to starve there, but feared, meantime, 
that their cows would perish for want of water. 






HROUGHOUT my nine 
gi commands, four of which 

were sailing ships for train- 
ing purposes, I have been so 
fortunate as to lose no sail nor 
spar; yet I have had my share 
of emergencies. Three of them 
were very serious: one was the 
grounding of the steamer Blake captain 
at Bahia Honda, Cuba, on Jan- 
uary 19, 1878. 

The Blake belonged to the 

United States Coast Survey, but her officers and 
crew were from the navy. For three years, under 
my command, she had been engaged in deep-sea 
exploration, chiefly in the Gulf of Mexico. It 
was her office to take up the work of sounding 
the depths where the inshore vessels left off, and 
to carry it into and across the deep sea. To this 
work she added that of getting the densities and 


temperatures of the water from surface to bottom, | 


measuring surface and sub-surface currents, and 
so forth. She had met with a success quite 
unusual, and therefore was a highly favored 
vesse] at the Coast Survey Office. 

In the winter of 1877 and 1878 the Blake 
added a new feature to her operations in the 
Gulf of Mexico. She was fitted with appliances 
for dredging and trawling great depths, and Mr. 
Alexander Agassiz, of Harvard University, was 
associated with us for that work. We had visited 









carbine. The bears were so coated with mud 
that the hunters abandoned their intention of 
| securing the skins, 
|and advised Wassell 
|to fill in the trench 
and bury the carcasses 
where they lay — jo- 
cosely telling him that 
|he would ‘always 
know where his bears 
were! 

Generations hence, 
this will no doubt be 
one of the stories 
which the Romigs of 
Manitoba will tell 
their children — how 
Grandpa Wassell en- 
trapped the prodigi- 
ous bear. 


| 


| al : 
Captain 
“Charles 

D. 
'Sigsbee 


boat as she towed alongside, but 
he was made to come on board; 
I was cautious. The man looked 
confident, and seemed to scan 
the landmarks. He was checked 
by Lieutenant Ackley—the exec- 
utive officer—and myself, so far 
as was practicable. 

The Blake was sent ahead at 
about half speed. The pilot was 
asked if he desired to slow down 
still more; he replied, ‘‘No.” 
| He took us to the eastward of the stake, heading 
to the eastward of south. Fearing that he was 
| turning the Blake rather slowly to the south- 

ward, he was asked if he did not want more 
| port helm, to which he again replied in the nega- 
| tive, and stated that, not feeling sure of our 
| identity, he desired to anchor us under the guns 
of the fort. That was plausible. 

Next our leadsman reported three and a half 
fathoms of water—twenty-one feet. The Blake’s 
draft was only eleven feet, but in mid-channel 
there should have been from six to seven 

| fathoms. I demanded sharply if there was not 

too little water. He insisted that the vessel was 
going well, and had hardly spoken before she 
| touched bottom. The engines were stopped at 
| once, but the Blake slid up an inclined plane of 
| rough rock bottom, leaving a long, gray trail on 
the bottom behind her. 
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Havana, and had been told by the captain-general | 


of Cuba that orders would be issued at the various 
ports of that island to give us entry and assistance. 
On January 19th we were dredging off Bahia 
Honda, Cuba, about fifty miles to the westward 
of Havana. A Spanish official put off to the 
Blake, and said that if I wished to enter the | 
port a pilot would be sent to us on our hoisting | 
the usual signal. Later, on the same day, the 
barometer and sky gave signs of unfavorable | 
weather for our prospective work off the Colorado 
Reefs. As our steel-wire dredge-rope had jammed 
in the machinery and needed repairs, I decided 
to enter Bahia Honda, repair the dredge-rope, 
and try to get a pilot having a knowledge of the | 
Colorado Reefs. At half past four signal was 
made for a local pilot, and the Blake stood in for | 
the entrance of Bahia Honda. 
I went aloft, intending to take the vessel in 
before the arrival of the pilot, if practicable. | 
With some phases of light, channels leading 
through coral formations can be seen clearly. 
Then one needs neither pilot nor chart, for the 
whole locality is a vast varicolored chart, the 
dark green or blue water indicating the channel. 


| from shore. 


Our Self-Confident Pilot. | 
| 


On this occasion the light did not serve my | 
purpose, but by means of the sounding-lead we | 
Steamed in until near a small stake which was 
hot charted. Moreover, our books and charts did | 
hot give me enough information to proceed, and 
We therefore awaited the arrival of the Spanish 
boat that had put off from the morro or promon- 
tory fronting on the east side of the bay and the 
Sea. I learned afterward that to enter the bay 
it Was necessary to pass the stake close to the 
Westward, and steer nearly south. 

The beat came alongside flying the Spanish | 
flag. Her steersman announced that by order 
of the commandant of the fort he had come to 
Plot us in. He desired to con the ship from the | 


Hard and Fast Aground. 


She was hard and fast aground, half a mile 
from land, on a lee shore for the furious northers 
of the Gulf of Mexico, and we could not control 
the situation with the means at hand. In the 
event of a gale, the chances were greatly against 
saving the vessel. 

And the pilot! There he stood as “bland as a 
May morning,” showing no concern, and probably 
feeling none. “He went ashore, after saying that 
the channel was to the eastward. It was, in 
fact, not a ship’s length to the westward. The 
Spanish commandant had sent us a common 
boatman, a stranger to Bahia Honda, who did 
not know the channel. The commandant him- 
self showed no more sense of responsibility than 
the pilot. 

A few days before, I had seen green seas 
dashing sixty feet up the rocks of the morro at 
Havana, the spray striking the lantern of the 
lighthouse, one hundred and forty-four feet above 
the sea-level. The Blake was exposed to a 


similar state of weather and sea half a mile| 
She lay on the eastern edge of the | 


channel, nearly west from the morro of Bahia 
Honda, and heading south, or toward the bay. 
Certain measures were necessary. First: To 
send for assistance; second, to get the Blake 
afloat before the appearance of a norther, if 
possible; third, to prevent her driving farther on 


the reef if a norther came; fourth, to be able to | 
resume our regular work if the vessel were saved. | 


The last point was never lost to view. 


Soon after grounding, Lieut. Henry McCrea | 
was sent six miles away, by water and through | 


mud, to report our condition by telegraph. The 
civil governor would not permit him to telegraph 
that a pilot had been on board. He said the 
man was a boatman, not a pilot, yet he had been 
sent to us asa pilot. That was censorship. 

A norther starts in from the northwest. As 



































“THERE HE STOOD AS BLAND Ne 


AS A MAY MORNING.” 


| recovered and used, but whenever the lighter 
was away the shute was used. Officers and men 
| worked until late that night, planting anchors, 
discharging coal, and so forth, and then turned 
in, exhausted with the labors of theday. During 
| the whole period that the Blake was aground 
| her engines were backed as occasion prompted, 
but never with any good effect. 

At earliest daylight the next day the men were 
turned to, and the work of discharging stores 
was resumed. The Blake had many iron shot 
sinkers, weighing about sixty pounds each, for 
| deep-sea soundings, which it was customary to 
| take with steel wire about the size of hairpin 
wire. In sounding with these sinkers, they were 
detached and left on the bottom. In discharging 
them from the Blake while aground, they were 
| taken inshore, and to save distance, were dropped 
| overboard in about three feet of water, where 
they could be readily recovered. 

In the afternoon the sky grew threatening in 
the north west, indicating a norther. A wretched 
| little Spanish coasting steamer named Bahia 
| Honda was induced, for a piratical price, to 
| haul on the Blake. As she hauled, the Blake’s 
sails were set aback; we hove in on our fasts or 
| cables; the crew sallied from side to side, and 
our Own engines were backed; but the Blake 
refused to move. She rolled and pounded slightly 
—enough to show what could be expected in a | 
heavier sea. The Bahia Honda’s work was of | 

| benefit only to herself. 
| On the third day, the 21st, the Bahia Honda 
took the end of a steel dredge-rope—weighing 
thirty-five hundred pounds—that was reeled up 
on the deck of the Blake, and steamed out to sea 
with it, as a quick method of ridding us of its 
weight. By a preconcerted signal she let go her 
end, and our own end was taken out into the 
channel and buoyed. 

Thomas Elven, a seaman, went under the 
bottom and reported the Blake aground from 
mainmast to foremast. She was resting on her 
starboard bilge, and was then damaged but little. 
By four o’clock in the afternoon the wind was 
strong from the northwest, too strong for the 
Bahia Honda to manceuvre, so she ended her 
services then and there. 
| The little old captain of the port, who had 
been very much about and very much in the 
way, took his leave also, after saying that the sea 
would make very quickly. It was clear that we 
were in for a gale, so careful bearings of the 
stake and the fort were recorded to note if the 
vessel dragged her anchors. 

By five o’clock the sea was rough, and every- 
body was directed to go on shore excepting Lieut. 
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S. M. Ackley, Passed Assistant Engineer W. S. 
Moore, two machinists, one fireman and _ five 
seamen. The other officers asked to remain and 
take the places of the seamen, but this request 
was denied. Mr. Agassiz would have remained 
had I not desired otherwise. By six o’clock 
every one was landed near the fort. 


Abandoning Our Ship. 


A whale-boat was retained for the party that 
remained on board, and was made fast under our 
lee or port bow. We were hoping against hope 
that the wind and sea would work around to the 
northeast, and force us off the reef. 

Wind and sea increased, and night fell. 
By eight o’clock the Blake was pounding 
hard; the seas were breaking heavily 
against her stern and all along her star- 
board side. By half past eight they were 
breaking on both sides, and the vessel was 
pounding on the reef with great violence. 
One could hardly stand upon her decks. 
The masts whipped about, and threatened 
to go over the side. Her engine frames 
raised atevery blow, and a pipe broke in 
the engine-room. Soon her stern swung 
one compass point inshore, showing that 
the stern anchor, her main dependence 
for safety then, was coming home, and 
that she was going farther on the free. 

There was no hope for a shift of wind, 
for a norther veers very slowly. The 
situation was desperate; the Blake could 
not hold together much longer; extreme 
measures were unavoidable. It was 
necessary to deprive her of her buoyancy 
so that the seas could not lift and pound 
her. With great regret I then ordered 
fires hauled from under the boilers, and 
the Kingston valve opened, that water 
might be admitted. The outside water 
poured in rapidly. In five minutes the 
effect was felt; in ten minutes the Blake 
lay like a stone, her buoyancy gone. The 
water rose up to the sea-level. The Blake 
was safe if the seas did not increase, but 
there was work ahead to pump that 
water out, during which she would be 
continually exposed. 

We occupied ourselves for some time in 
securing hatches, and in passing rifles, 
revolvers, and so forth, into the whale- 
boat. Further than that nothing could be 
done. To remain on board longer was to 
risk life without purpose. One after 
another we swung ourselves into the boat 
by means of a line over the Blake’s bow, 
and pulled ashore, where we joined the 
rest of the party in a storehouse near the 





fort. 

Toward morning of the fourth day, the 
22d, the wind and sea abated, and we resumed 
charge of the vessel. A party went off early 
under the command of Lieutenant Ackley, and 
again took up the work of discharging stores. 
The Blake was found to be resting on the coal 
pile; this, with the flooding, had saved her. 

All day our men worked up to their waists in 
water, discharging coal and stores. Mr. Agassiz 
had gone to Havana for help. The lange Amer- 
ican steamer San Jacinto arrived to afford us 
assistance; she had been sent by the American 
consul-general at Havana. 

She was too large to manceuvre in the narrow 
channel, and could do no good service until the 
Blake was pumped out; therefore she returned 
to Havana. 

On board her was a Spanish lieutenant, an 
aid to the Spanish admiral at Havana. He 
made offers of assistance, and received from me 
a list of things needed, including anchors, also 
some planks, pitch and oakum, to build trans- 
verse bulkheads in the Blake, so as to confine 
any further flooding operations to certain parts 
of the vessel. We never heard from him again. 
On the 24th, the Spanish admiral informed Mr. 
Agassiz that his aid had not yet reported to him. 
The sense of responsibility indicated by that 
state of things need hardly be pointed out. 


The Useful ‘‘ Dandelion.”’ 


On the fifth day, the 23d, the lighthouse 
steamer, Dandelion, Captain Cosgrove, came to 
our assistance from Key West. I piloted the 
Dandelion myself until we procured a pilot in 
whom I had confidence. By that time I knew 
the channel. 

On the sixth day, the 24th, the Dandelion 
was anchored bow and stern near us, and hoisted 
out our equipment until little more than engines, 
boilers and masts remained on board the. Blake. 
About ten in the forenoon we began pumping 
out the water with our own donkey-pump on the 
main-deck, taking steam from the Dandelion 
down our whistle-pipe through a hose. About 
half past three, fires were started in our port 
boiler, and when steam was up we dispensed 
with steam from the Dandelion. 

In the meanwhile we had put a rope girdle 
around the Blake below the water-line. Elven 
got two chains under her, one forward and one 
aft, to hold down the girdle. I had sent to 
Havana for a lot of empty wine pipes which 
were to have been partially sunk, then lashed to 
the girdle all around the vessel and pumped out, 
thereby helping to lift her. By nine o’clock that 
night the Blake’s hold was virtually free of 
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water. The cables leading out into the channel 
were hove taut by steam-power. 

Shortly after eight o’clock in the morning of 
the seventh day, the 25th, the private tug La 
Gitana arrived from Havana, towing the lighter 
containing the wine pipes. At high tide, about 
noon, it was decided to make an effort to haul 
the Blake off, and into the channel by the stern. 
1 believed that her bow could be swung into the 
channel, but dreaded the trial, because if she 
failed to come off the reef she might be left 
broadside to any further heavy seas. 

Both the Dandelion and La Gitana hauled 
on the stern of the Blake. We helped them 
with the multiplied power of tackles on our 
cables, using steam-power. Twice La Gitanau 
parted a ten-inch hawser with her surges, but 
the Blake refused to move. ; 

I then decided to let La Gitana take a hawser 
from the Blake’s bow, while the Dandelion 
towed off the starboard quarter to keep the stern 
from swinging farther inshore. La Gitana 
made fast, as directed. With the remark, “Here’s 
to make or break the Blake,’ I told La Gitana 
to go ahead. She made a surge out into the 
channel, and the Blake immediately responded 
by swinging rapidly around until she headed 
northwest, with her bow in good water. Then 
she hung hard aground aft, for about ten feet 
forward of her stern-post. Both the Dandelion 
and La Gitana, hauling and surging on the bow 
of the Blake, failed to get her off. 

By this time the tide had fallen. La Gitana 
held the Blake’s bow in position, while the 
Dandelion planted our starboard bow anchor 
out ahead into the channel; then we shifted the 
port bow chain from the starboard 
quarter, where it had been made 
fast, to its own hawse- pipe in the 
port bow ; thus we had two heavy 
anchors out, both ahead and to 
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on a twelve-inch hawser, I was out in the dinghy 
with a single seaman. Looking up, I saw the 
hawser trembling violently in the air nearly over 
our heads under extreme tension. Fearing that 
the hawser, in reacting after the surge, might hit 
both of us and kill us, I shouted to the seaman 
to jump overboard. Over I went myself. The 
seaman was not quick enough, but the hawser 
missed him. 

My watch was filled with salt water, and was 
cleaned and repaired in Havana: Twenty years 
afterward this same watch was sunk in the Maine 
at Havana. It was recovered a week afterward 
by a diver, and again cleaned and repaired in 




















COMPANION. 


Havana. During the recent war with Spain I 
deemed it imprudent to risk that watch a third 
time in Cuban waters, so I left it at home and 
wore a cheaper watch while I commanded the 
St. Paul. After the war I presented the new 
watch to my little son and namesake. 

The Blake went into dry dock at Havana, 
where her copper and false keel were repaired. 
The Spaniards had declared it was impossible to 
save her. Owing to the care taken in preserv- 
ing the sounding and dredging equipment, she 
promptly resumed her operations in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and added to her record another season 
of excellent work. 

















HE day after the funeral of Jared Coombs 
his five orphaned children were sitting 


T around the kitchen stove, trying, as 
Martha, the eldest, said, to “look the situation in 
the face.’ 

Martha was sixteen years old; Ann, the next 
oldest, was fourteen ; then there were three little 
boys, Jerry, Leander and Horace. 

Their mother had been dead three years, and 
their father had been an invalid for two years. 
He had at one time been a fairly prosperous man, 










‘* SHE STOOD QUIETLY BY HIS DESK AND WATCHED HIM AS HE READ IT.”’ 

















| indorser, and Mr. Coombs had written in red ink 


across the face of it this single word: “Outlawed.” 


Martha looked at the date of the note. It was | 


thirty years old. 
“TI wonder who this Justin D. Gye was, and I 
| wonder what ‘outlawed’ means,’’ said Martha. 
| “I’m going to ask Mr. Marston about it when we 
| go over there to dinner, and I’m going to keep 


| this note, because, when I think of it, I don’t | 
| believe that there’s another line of poor father’s | 


handwriting in the house.” 
Mr. Marston told Martha that the word 


“outlawed,” written on the note, meant that | 


the money due could not be collected by law, 
and that a note was worthless after a certain 
number of years. 

“If your father has written ‘outlawed’ on 
the note, it is of no value,’’ concluded Mr. 
Marston. 

“But a promise to pay ought to be good at 
any time,’’ said Martha. 

“It ought to be, but unfortunately, it isn’t 


good in the written law. The moral law is| 


another matter,’’ said Mr. Marston. 


When Martha went back home she took the | 


note from the drawer in which she had placed 
it, and read it again. A few minutes later she 
busied herself with some kitchen duties. Her 
pantry shelves needed clean papers on them. 
Martha removed the things from the shelves, 
and took several papers from a bundle Mrs. 
Marston had given her. She was cutting a 


strip from a newspaper, when her eye fell on | 


this paragraph: 

“Mr. Justin D. Gye, who has within the 
past five years realized a fortune of fully a 
million dollars from his investments in Western 
mines and real estate, proposes to erect a mag- 
nificent house on Gaynor Hill.” 


Martha looked at the title of the paper, and 


read, The Louisborough Gazette. 

“Tt’s the town where father lived before he 
and mother were married. I am sure that this 
Justin D. Gye and the man who signed his 
name to that note are the same. And he is 
worth a million dollars!” 

She took her scissors and cut out the lines 
she had read. Then she got an old atlas and 
looked up the city of Louisborough. 

“Tt must be.a long distance from here,” she 
said, with a sigh. “If it were only nearer, I 
do believe I’d go and remind Mr. Gye of his 
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but his place 
minutes’ walk. 

“I don’t think that I want to go to his house. 
I want to see him on—on—business.” 

“Then you’d better go to his office. Go right 
up this street until you come to K Street. Half 
a bleck down that you'll come to a big marble- 
front building. You'll find Mr. Gye’s office 
in that building. Take the elevator, and the 
elevator-boy will show you just where it is.” 

Martha’s timid, forlorn appearance appealed 
to this big guardian of the law, and moved him 
to be thus explicit. It was well for Martha that 
| she did not hear him say, as she moved away: 
| “What can she want with old Gye? If she’s 
| ona begging errand, she’d better save her breath.” 
| Martha easily found the marble building, and 
| her heart began to flutter a little when she saw a 
| shining brass plate at the side of the doors, with 

the name “Justin D. Gye” on it in black letters, 
| Below the plate she read, “Rooms 24 and 26.” 

She did not take the elevator, but climbed the 
marble stairway, and at the head of the first flight 
she found rooms twenty-four and twenty-six, 
with Mr. Gye’s name on both doors. 

An almost irresistible impulse to flee from the 
place and take the first train for Osborne seized 
Martha. The very atmosphere of the place 
chilled and depressed her. Its marble splendoi 
made her realize her shabby appearance. Her 
dusty, worn old shoes looked out of place on the 
marble floor. The cheapness of her black skirt, 
her worn jacket and faded straw hat impressed 
itself upon her. Her ungloved hand trembled as 
she laid it on the shining brass door-knob. 

In the room she entered, half a dozen clerks 
were at their desks, and there were other clerks 
inaroom beyond. A boy in livery came forward 
| and asked her whom she wanted to see. 

“Mr. Gye,” replied Martha. 

““He’s busy,” was the reply. 

“I could wait,” said Martha. 

“Have you a card to send in?’ 

“No,” replied Martha, with a blush. 

“You'll have to send in your name first.’’ 

“My name is Martha Coombs.” 

The boy motioned toward three or four chairs 
near the door. 

“You can sit down and wait, and I’ll take in 
your name when Mr. Gye’s present caller goes.” 

Martha waited an hour and a half, during 
which time she regained her self - possession. 
Other persons who came in and asked to see Mr. 
Gye were told to wait, and they, too, sat down 
in the row of chairs near the door. 

At the end of an hour and a half the boy came 
up to Martha and said: 

“Mr. Gye says you can come in.” 
| She passed into the private room. A portly, 
| pompous-looking man sat at a rosewood desk. 
| His manner was almost harsh, as he said: 

“You wanted to see me ?’’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T am extremely busy, and can give you but a 
few minutes. What do you want?” 

“T came from Osborne, which is several hun- 
dred miles from here, to bring you this.” 
| Martha walked forward and handed Mr. Gye 

the old, faded, outlawed note. She stood quietly 
| by his desk and watched him as he read it. 
| There is something written on the other side, 
sir,” she said, quietly, when he had read the 
note and let it fall. He took it up and read her 
father’s words on the back of the note. His 
hand trembled and his eyes were downcast when 
the note again fell to his desk. 

Martha fancied that he looked a little pale, and 


of business isn’t more than five 
” 





| 


windward, a piece of good fortune that we had but not within the memory of his children, and | ‘promise to pay,’ and ask him if he thought it | she saw him bite his lip under his gray mustache. 


hardly hoped for. Had another norther come 
on, the Blake would have swung to her anchors 
out in the channel. 

The next day, before high tide, the cables were 
hove very taut, the lighter was brought alongside, 
and her sixty-six wine pipes piled in two tiers 
on the Blake’s forecastle. Our forward water- 
tanks were pumped full of salt water, and the 
remaining coal shovelled as far forward in the 
bunkers as possible. The Dandelion hoisted a 
lot of heavy equipment on our forecastle. Then 
we waited for high tide. 

About noon Lieutenant Sharrer and I went 
into the dinghy and lay close under the bow of 
the Blake, watching the cables. The wine pipes 
were pumped full of salt water by means of a 
hose. Nearly all of them leaked badly, but not 
so fast as we pumped water into them. Presently 
the cables began to slacken gradually, making it 
evident that the Blake was floating and forging 
ahead. As her bow had buried, her stern had 
risen. 

The windlass was at once manned, the slack 
chain cables hove in, and the Blake’s engines 
given a few turns ahead. She moved slowly and 
gracefully out into the channel, and there swung 
to the wind, riding in the axis of the channel. 
The wine pipes were immediately emptied and 
hoisted on board the lighter, and by half past 
one La Gitana and the lighter were discharged 
from attendance. Soon afterward they left for 
Ilavana. 

The Blake was saved and without great 
damage. She took on board all of her stores and 
equipment, and the coal that had been landed, 
losing nothing but some coai and the length of 
dredge-rope that had been towed out to sea. 
When we attempted to underrun the latter, it was 
80 fouled among the coral heads a short distance 
outside the channel that it parted. 


The people in the town where the Coombses 


| had lain awake nights trying to solve the same 
problem. Her mind was made up to one thing— 
they would all “stick together.” 

The house of four rooms in which they lived 
was their own, and Martha had exactly twenty- 
five dollars in the world. 

The day after Mr. Coombs’s funeral was raw 
and dull. One of the neighbors had made Martha 
| promise to come to her house for dinner, and bring 
all of the other children with her. 

“Everybody has been so kind,’’ Martha was 


he had never said much about his “better days.” | had been ‘outlawed’ in the sight of God.” 


All day she pondered over what she had read. 


| Station, when an idea suggested itself to her. 
“T’ll go in and ask the agent if he can tell me 
| how far it is to Louisborough, and how much it 
| would cost to go there.’’ 

The information she received was discouraging. 

It would cost at least twenty-five dollars. 

“And that is every dollar we have in the 
| world,” said Martha. ‘“‘TI’ll have to give it up.” 
| But the more she thought about it, the less 
| willing she felt to give it up. On the morning of 
| the third day she said to her sister: 


He put one hand over his eyes. His other arm 
| fell heavily at his side. There was silence in 


lived wondered vaguely ‘“‘what in the world | Toward evening she had to go down to one of | the room for fully a minute; then, with his hand 
| those children would do now,” and Martha | the village stores. She was passing the railroad stil) before his eyes, he asked, in a husky voice: 


| “Where did you get this?’ 

| “I found it among some old papers of my 
father’s, sir.’’ 

| “Are you Jared Coombs’s daughter ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And is he living yet ?’’ 

| “No,sir. He died five days ago, and J brought 
the note to you because he died so poor that | 

| have not a dollar for the support of my sister and 

| my three little brothers, and I want to keep them 

| together if I can. I read in a paper about how 








lap some papers that she had taken from the tin 
box in which her father had kept them for years. 
Most of them were yellow with age, and some of 
them fell apart at the creases when they were 
unfolded. Some had seals, and were clearly legal 
papers; others seemed to be old notes and bills, 
and there were a good many business letters. 

As Mr. Coombs had told Martha that none of 
the papers were of any value, and had advised 
her to burn them, she now removed a lid of the 
kitchen stove and began to drop them, one by 
one, on the coals. She had burned most of them, 
when she picked up a folded paper, on the back 
of which was written, in her father’s hand: 

“This man I trusted above all others, and my 
loss of confidence in him grieves me more than 
the loss of the money he should have paid me. 
But on what I know to be my death-bed, I 
forgive Justin Gye all the loss and sorrow he has 
caused me.” 

“Father could never hold a grudge against any 
| one,”’ said Martha to herself, as she unfolded the 
| paper. She spread the document out on her 





‘ | knee. It wasa promissory note for five thousand | 
At one time, while La Gitana was surging | dollars, signed by Justin D. Gye. It had no| 


saying to her sister and brothers. She had in her 


“Ann, do you think that you and the little prosperous you were, sir, and although the note 
boys could get along without me for two or | is ‘outlawed,’ I felt that you might feel willing to 


| three days and nights if I got Jane Lewis, the 
seamstress, to come in and stay nights with you ?”’ 


| “I'd rather have her than any one else, but | 


| where are you going, Martha?” 

“I’m going toa place called Louisborough, on 
a matter of business,’’ said Martha, with a sense 
of importance. 

She would have liked to keep her going a secret, 
but this was impossible in a little town like 
Osborne. By the time she was ready to start, 
the entire village knew where she was going and 
with what purpose. The general opinion was 
that it was “a fool’s errand,’ but Martha was 
not to be moved. 

It took her a day and a night to go to Louis- 
borough. She had never been in such a large 
city, and the hurry and bustle confused her. 
Some one in Osborne had told her to ask a 
policeman how to find Mr. Gye’s house, and 
when she saw a blue-coated officer at one end of 
the station platform, she went up to him and said: 

“Can you tell me where Mr. Justin D. Gye 
lives ?”” 

“He lives three or four miles from here, miss, 





| pay something on it.” 
| He took his hand from his eyes and offered it 
to her. 

“You did right to bring it to me,” he said. 
| “Sit down on this chair, and tell me about you!- 
| self and your father. He was a good man.” — 

“He was, indeed,” said Martha, with tears 11 
her eyes. 

There were tears, too, in the eyes of the man as 
she told him of her father’s disappointments, and 
of the poverty in which he had left his children. 

“They told me in Osborne,” she said in 
conclusion, ‘that it would be useless for me t 
| come here with an outlawed note, but I did not 
| think so.” 

“You were wiser than they,” he said, gravely. 
but with a smile, “for I shall pay every dollar 0! 
the note, with interest ir: full, and even this will 
not atone for my lack of Juty in not finding you! 
father and paying the note years ago. I shall 
see to it that his children lack nothing that the) 
need hereafter.” 

There was great excitement in Osborne when 
Martha returned with the ews that she and her 
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prothers and sister were to go to Louisborough | Gye will be a friend to us. I can’t tell you how 


to live in a home of their own. 


kind he was, and I can never be thankful enough 


“There are splendid schools there, and Mr. | that I went to him with that outlawed note!” 





In Five Chapters.— Chapter Four. 


T was some time before Valentine and I | he jumped up and started down the hill, with the 
recovered from the delectable sight of Long | rifle slung carelessly over his arm. 


John and the Admiral bending to their pad- 


dies with their raft anchored. We shouted and | excellence of the hunting, and even offering to. 
| show us a good deer-lick. Finally, he became | 


hurrahed until the solemn woods echoed. 

And so we sped down the river, steering clear 
of rocks, and watching the glorious panorama of 
the autumn hillsides. At sunup, we both grew 
ravenously hungry, for we had had little to eat 
but cold victuals for more than two days. We 
had plenty of venison and a little pork and coffee, 
but there was hardly a handful of corn-meal in 
the sack. 

While we were discussing this important 
matter, we heard shouting, and beheld a man on 
the shore beckoning to us. Behind him and 
high on the bluff we saw a little log hut, witha 
wavering gimlet of smoke working sky ward. 

“Perhaps he can let us have some flour,” I 
said, and Val, acting on the suggestion, turned 
the raft. We shot it into the shore eddy, and 
made a landing in a little rocky cove. 

‘Hello! hello!” said the stranger. “Nize day.’’ 

We admitted that it was a nice day. 

“Tobaccy ?” he questioned. ‘“Tobaccy, huh?” 

Val shook his head. 

“Flour, meal?” I asked. 

In turn the stranger shook his head, watching 
us with his restless, bloodshot eyes. 

“Come up my house,” he said. “Up hill—not 
far, just a leetle way. Have breakfas’, huh?” 

He started up the hill, and Val and I followed 
him. We had gone only a few rods, when Val 
bethought himself of the rifle and ran back after 
it. It was a precaution for which subsequently 
we had good cause to be thankful. 

Our host talked volubly as we climbed the hill. 
His s’s were all z’s, and he had the unmistak- 
able lisp and slidé of the French-Canadian patois. 
He was small, dried up and weazened, with a 
smoky, yellow face, like ancient parchment. His 
lips were full, but bloodless, and his eyes, which 
were set deep in his head and were overhung by 
thick gray brows, burned like two live coals in a 
bank of ashes. An inexpressible restlessness 
pervaded the man. Now it was in his talkative 
shoulders, now in the toe which he ground into 
the sand as he walked, and now in his long, 
knotty fingers. 


The old man followed us, insisting on the 


frantically anxious, his evil face grew pallid 
| through the grime, and he twisted and squirmed 
|in a way that gave me the horrors. At last, 
| when we were about half-way down the hill, the 
| old spider stopped suddenly, turned, and scram- 
bled back up the bank without saying a word. 

“He meant to do us some 
sort of treachery,”’ I said. 

**What could he do?” Val 
| laughed. “I’d blow his head 
| off if he tried any trick!” 

We reached the river—our 
raft was gone! Not a vestige 
of our packs remained. 

“The old villain!” gasped 
Val, running back up the F 
bank. “I'll ’tend to him!” 

“Val!” I called. 

He \ 

“Come back! He’s crawled 
into his hole by this time,’’ I 
said. “Besides, he hasn’t 
got the raft.” 

Val was angry, but he 
turned back. 

“Come on!” he said, and 
| we started down the bank. 
| Presently we came out on a 
stretch of shore, strewn with 
jagged rocks and cut with 
oozy little streams that 
trickled down from the hills. 

We knew that the thief, who- 
| ever he might be, had gone 
| down-stream, for the very 
| good reason that he could not 
|have forced the raft up 
stream, and we were sure 
| that he had not gone far. 
| Ahead of us, at no great 
| distance, there was a long, 
| low island in the river. It 
| was covered with a thicket of 
| willows, and separated from 








As he backed away from us, half running and | the mainland by a dark 
half walking, I was somehow reminded of a big, slough. As we approached it, we found ourselves 


" hairy spider shaking his web and trying further | of a sudden on the edge of an impassable swamp. | 


to entangle the flies enmeshed in its strands; and |The whole hillside seemed to ooze water, and the | 
I began to question whether or not we were the hummocks were tufted with tangles of wild cur- 
flies. rant bushes, alders, wild turnips, and other 

The surroundings of the hut on the hill were | swamp vegetation grown high and rank. Val 
indescribably squalid. A few pelts of beaver and | tried hard to make his way through this jungle, | 
otter were tacked, hair in, on the logs to dry, and | but all to no purpose; and if I had not done my 


a bent old Indian woman was cooking breakfast | best to dissuade him, I am.afraid he would have 
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with great vigor. Half-breeds are credited with 
being lazy, but this one worked valiantly. When 
at last he touched shore the perspiration was 
dripping from his face, but he bowed low with 
something of the grace of a Frenchman. 

“This raf’ b’long to you?”’ he exclaimed, ‘with 


| well-feigned astonishment. 


“What did you think, rascal?” roared Val. 

“T foun’ her; she lie in river,” said the other, 
with an air of sober innocence. 

“T’ve a mind to put a bullet through you!” 
said Val, re-cocking his rifle. 


“Me? Oh, no, no! Me? I foun’ her, [| 


say!” and again he bowed low. 

I pointed up the river where the other raft had 
now come well within view, and Val bade me 
embark. Then he turned to the obsequious 
half-breed. 

“You get on, too!’’ he said, and the half-breed 
obeyed with promptness, because Val’s rifle 
stared him in the face. 

**Now, work!” and Val handed him the paddle. 

All three of us bent to the task; but we were 
not yet in the current of the river, and our rivals 
were rapidly gaining on us. 

Before we rounded the point of the island the 
half-breed began to grunt and slacken speed. Val 
quietly drew his hunting-knife and gave him a 
| gentle prod from behind. It was astonishing to 














‘“* THERE WAS A SUDDEN LURCH AND STRAIN.” 
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| paddled and poled. And yet Val still had spirit 
| enough to shout, with mock politeness, when the 
other raft came within speaking distance: 

“Good afternoon! 1 hope you are having a 
pleasant voyage!’ 

The Admiral looked, and poised his paddle. 

| “Sure!” he answered. “And you fellers seem 
| to be workin’ hard!” 

| Presently, as they drew still nearer, I called: 
“Did you have a good night’s rest ?’’ 

“Quite so,” piped the Admiral, “but we'll 
sleep more comfortable at the Falls to-night.’ 

We saw Long John look round and jerk his 
| head savagely. Val and I exchanged winks. 

We had found out at last that our voyage was 
nearing a close. 

“Do you usually exercise your muscles by 
paddling at anchor before breakfast?’ 1 called. 

Val broke into a loud laugh. 

“Say, young feller,” blared Long John, in his 
deep bass voice, “you better not crow until you’re 
outen the woods! Sometimes crowin’ rooster 
gets eaten for dinner.” 

The banter hardly relieved the heavy strain of 
the race. I was rapidly fagging out. Sharp 
pains cramped my elbows and shoulders, and my 
hands were covered with blisters. Sometimes I 
would go blind and dizzy for the moment, and 
come out of it to find that my arms still worked 

automatically. Then [{ grew 
jerky and uncertain; the water 
began to rise and pitch around 
me, and I heard Val’s voice afar 
off. 

“Drop that paddle, lad, drop 
it, I say! Now lie down there 
on the pack.” Then I felt cold 

water in my face, and I was 
gasping and choking for breath. 

The effervescent little Admiral 
hopped up and cackled his 
delight. Then both he and 
Long John bent more val- 
iantly to the work. 

Val thrust the rifle over to 
me. “There,” he said, ‘‘just 
keep your eye on those rascals! 
I’ve expected to feel a bullet in 
my back for half an hour.” 

So I sat there, with the rifle 
ready cocked on my knee, watch- 
ing Long John and the Admiral 
creep closer and closer. I knew 
they would feel no compunction 
about shooting us down if they 
could get the chance. And I 
suspect that they rather feared 
our rifle, for when they came within forty or 
fifty yards they eased up on their paddles 
and allowed their raft to make its own pace. 

But Val never turned nor stayed his steady 
strokes. He bent forward and back like some 
perfect machine, striking always deep and draw- 
ing back until the great muscles of his arm stood 
up brown and hard. Moreover, he seemed to feel 
no fatigue, and as I watched him such a wave of 
admiration for his unconquerable strength and 
energy came over me that for a moment I could 


see how this revived the half-breed’s drooping | not have told, for the mist in my eyes, which 
spirits. His paddle flew back and forth with | was Long John and which the Admiral. 
telling effect—I venture to say that it was the| Of a sudden we came to the top of Dobney’s 
hardest work he ever did in his life. Rapids—as we afterward knew them. Here the 
Once in the current, we sat back and took our | river, which had prepared itself with a stretch of 
ease, while he continued to paddle with the | oily-swift current, pitched in ripples and foamy 
energy the sharp hunting-knife awakened. We | crests down a rude declivity full of jutting rocks, 
found that three of us on the raft so weighted it | among which snags and logs had caught in the 
that the water lapped over its edges and increased | wildest confusion. 


the danger of striking hidden rocks; and yet the | 


I dropped the rifle and sprang to my paddle. 


over a handful of fire that seemed to grow up | lost himself in the treacherous mire. 


from the bare sand. 

“Squaw-man,”’ said Val, as our guide spoke 
to the woman in the Chippewa tongue. 

Then I knew that our host was one of those 
wanderers who penetrate deep into the wilder- 
ness, take an Indian wife, and live and die 
where white men rarely come. 


The old woman dished up two basins of food | 


from the pots on the fire. One of the dishes was 
a half-boiled meat stew, so strong that I could not 
eat it; but the other was delicious, and I swal- 
lowed it with the keen relish of a hungry man. 
“Wild rice,” said Val, when I asked him about 
it. “Only the Indians know how to cook it. 
They go out in their canoes every day or two 
and bend down the stems of the rice. Then they 
beat out the ripe kernels with a stick. When 
their canoe is half-full they bring it in and pack 
it away in sacks—if they have ’em. It’s a 
wonder to me that wild rice isn’t gathered and 
used by the whites.” 

We ate a great quantity of this admirable dish, 
the woman serving us without uttering a sound, 
although we fancied she felt the ordinary pride 
of « cook in having her dishes appreciated. 

[ he old man, however, sidled round us and 
taihed continually, asking all manner of ques- 
tio iS, but adroitly squirming out of giving us any 
Miormation, although we wanted to know how 
far we were from the Falls. I grew anxious, 
fering that Long John and the Admiral would 
ov-rtake us while we were loitering. 

‘etter go, hadn’t we, Val?” 

‘ Spoke in a low voice, but the old man heard 
tic ond darted at me a piercing, hostile look. 

NO, no,” he said, “no go! Good hunt back 
ze ood. Bear, ze deer, duck—anysing!”’ 


Val was inclined to quiz our host good-| 


havaredly. But I nudged him again, and insisted 
th ‘t we start, reminding him how important it 
Was that we keep the lead of our rivals. At that, 


We sat down, tired and discouraged. We were 

miles from human habitation, with the exception 
| of the inhospitable roof of the old squaw-man ; 
| we were without food or shelter or means of 
| building a raft; nor did we know where we were, 
| or how to plan an escape. We could bear losing 
the pine, but we both clung to our lives. 

As usual, Val, being the braver where there 
was something tangible to fight, now grew most 
despondent and hopeless. 

“The thief has probably pushed our raft into 
that slough,”’ he said, “and he knows every 
crook and inlet of it, and we don’t. We might 
as wéil look for a needle in a haystack. I guess 
we're in for it, Ben.’ 

“‘Nonsense!”’ I said. ‘“You’re discouraged. 
We'll beat Long John and the Admiral yet.” 

A long way off we saw a blotch on the water. 
We knew it was our rivals’ raft. Val dropped 
his head on his hands and said not a word. 

Just then I saw our raft shoot out from the shore 
below us and make for the point of the island. 





| A tall, athletic fellow was poling, and he ‘was | 


| evidently seeking to get into the current beyond 
| the island, where he could easily elude pursuers. 
His back was toward us; no doubt he thought 
we were still being entertained on the hill. 

Val’s face lighted up, and he sprang to his feet. 
He turned his rifle over and raised it leisurely. 

“You won’t kill him!” I said, with some 
agitation. 

“Bring back that raft!’ he roared. 

The man whirled as if the bullet in Val’s rifle 


half-breed. He looked in hopeless astonishment 
at Val and the rifle. 
“T don’t miss when I fire!’’ remarked Val. 
*“TDon’ shoot! I come!” called the other. “I 
| come quick!” 
“Well, you’d better!” Val said. 
Straightway the half-breed began to push back 





had pierced him. We could see that he was a\ 


half-breed was doing nobly at the paddle. 

When we were somewhat rested Val said, 
“We'll try poling for a while.” . 

We all stood up and Val, in handing a pole 
to the half-breed, struck him a sudden blow, and 
sent him sprawling backward into the water. 

“Now swim,” he said, “and when you get 
home, give my compliments to your father.” 

I was much startled and worried by this 
summary procedure, but Val only laughed. 

“We couldn’t land to let him off, and we 
couldn’t take him with us,’ he said. “We 
couldn’t do anything else. You needn’t worry— 
he can swim like a duck. Good thing he wasn’t 
a full-blood Indian. If he had been, we could 
have cut him into little strips and he wouldn’t 
have paddled a stroke for us.’’ 

I watched the dark head in the water with 
some anxiety until it reached the shore. Then 
the half-breed paused a moment, looked over his 
| Shoulder, and disappeared in the thicket. 

We now had serious work in hand. We knew 
it would be a struggle every moment until we 
reached the Falls, and we felt vastly at a disad- 
vantage because we knew nothing of the river or 
of the distance we had to go. Moreover, we had 
had very little sleep on the previous night, where- 
as our rivals were apparently well rested. 

As the day advanced, their advantage became 
more apparent. They knew just where to steer 
to secure the greatest effect from the current and 
at the same time to avoid bars and rocks. Sevy- 
eral times we narrowly escaped being pitched 
into the water; and although we worked our 
hardest at our paddles and poles, Long John and 
the Admiral crept steadily nearer. 

The sun came out glaring hot ; our hands blis- 
tered from using the wet paddles, and we did not 
have time to eat enough to keep a canary alive. 
It was a succession of rapids through which we 
steered, and slack water through which we 








We both steered as best we could for perhaps a 
minute, quite forgetful of our pursuers. Then I 
glanced behind. Our rivals had steered better 
| than we. Long John loomed almost above us. 
|In his hand he held a long pick-pole, as if 
| about to strike at Val’s head. Behind him, the 
| Admiral was guiding the raft straight down 
| upon us. 
All this I saw in a single vivid glance. With 
a shout, I seized the rifle and fumbled to find the 
| trigger. Long John hurled the pole forward, 
| but instead of striking Val, he shot it with 
| terrific force into the edge of the raft. He thrust 
down hard. There was a sudden lurch and 
strain, and we found ourselves struggling in the 
water, swallowed up like pebbles in a pond. 
I remember gasping and choking, catching a 
| glimpse of the sky and losing it again, bumping 
| against rocks, and being carried somewhere with 
resistless force, while the water pounded in my 
| ears and gurgled and caught in my throat. I 
| don’t think I realized I was drowning; none of 
my “past life came back to me” as it should 
have done. 
Then I felt myself plucked from the water. 
I saw Val, wet, dripping and frightened, leaning 
down over me. 
And we stood and looked at each other, drip- 
ping like drowned rats, while Long John and 
the Admiral widened the distance between us 
as fast as the swift river could carry them. Our 
raft was bumping about aimlessly a few hundred 
feet away. The paddles had gone on before, and 
the stew-pan and part of our pack were bobbing 
about in a little eddy near a great rock. The 
rifle and everything heavy had gone to the 
bottom. Moreover, Val and I were keeping 
our balance with difficulty on a mass of sub- 
merged rocks not far from the middie of the 
| river. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Current Topics. 


A fine example of man’s triumphs over 
adverse natural conditions is to be seen in the 
Sahara. That region has long been identified 
with utter sterility and barrenness. Yet through 
the simple expedient of irrigation by artesian 
wells, more than twelve million acres of it have 
already been made abundantly fertile. 

A military expert says, in Harper’s 
Weekly, that the number of wagons and animals 
required to supply an army increases in geometric 
ratio with each day’s march from the base. The 
statement makes it easier to understand why 
forees can be moved so much more rapidly in the | 
offices of sensational newspapers than in the field. | 





The establishment of international tele- 


THE YOUTH'S 


The men who had dared to stray from established 
custom rebelled at being eternally doomed for 
sitting beside their wives, and left the church in 
a body. The result is that to-day in that little 
town stand two church buildings, side by side, 
counterparts in size and paint and outlook; but 
in one the sexes are divided by a middle aisle, 
while in the other “promiscuous sitting” prevails. 
The trivialities which hinder Christian comity 
may travel far for an apter illustration. 
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HALLOWED GROUND. 


To live in hearts we leave behind 


Is not to die. 
Campbell. 


~ 
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Fighting Hail With Artillery. 

N The Companion for April 12th was printed 
| a paragraph describing a method of fighting 
hail with artillery that has lately been tried 
in portions of northern Italy. The reader will, 
of course, understand that this was published as 
a bit of curious news, and not as suggesting that 

Americans should try the same method. 
Cannonading to prevent hail seems to have 
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or are travelling on tours of observation in the 
rich Old World. 

This faculty elect is composed of persons 
already well educated. Many of them have 
already proved their fitness for the work for 
which they now seek fresh preparation. Such 
a fact emphasizes the modern urgency for higher 
educational standards. The teacher must ever 
be a learner. 

The same impulse reaches downward to the 
preparatory schools. The conditions of admis- 
sion to the best colleges are not growing easier. 
And for those who seek a real education the 
| regular course leads to a real “commencement ;” 
| because the bachelor’s degree marks the first step, 





the lowest round on the ladder of that higher | 


| learning which is to be the joyous pursuit and 
| passion of a lifetime. Postgraduate studies are 
| also growing in fashion, because every profession, 
like that of the instructor, demands a superior 
| equipment, with broader and deeper ing. 

| In all departments of skilled labor—in art and 
| artisan work, in business management and the 
conduct of human affairs along every line—there 
is the same demand for higher standards, as if 
| civilization were trying to throw off the curse of 
bad work. As the late James T. Fields once 


graphs and telephones has made possible direct | heen tried in Italy from very early times; in | emarked: “There is everywhere a demand for 


dialogues between the foreign offices of different 
governments. A writer in the National Re- | 
view sees herein a lightening of the duties of | 
diplomatic functionaries and a possible diminv- | 
tion of their importance. The world is becoming 
one neighborhood. 


The right of petition is not a “glittering | 
generality’’ when it expresses itself on paper a 
mile long. Residents of Australian gold-fields | 
to the number of twenty-eight thousand have | 
signed a petition to the queen, praying to be 
delivered from certain grievances. Merit in such | 
a case cannot be measured with a yardstick, but | 
the dimensions of the document will be sure to | 
count. 


Fire insurance experts report that the 
last year has been one of great fire losses. They 
think the “moral hazard,’ as the risk of people 
burning their own property to get the insurance 
money is called, was probably smaller than usual 
on account of the good times. When buildings 
are pretty well occupied there is less temptation 
to commit the offence than in a period of stagna- 
tion. Just now, electricity comes in for a good 
share of the blame for fires. As a cause, it 
operates for the most part out of sight, behind 
walls and under floors, and where the evidence 
of its work perishes in the flames. 


Modern research has again strikingly 
verified ancient records, in the excavations on 
the site of Babylon. Herodotus told of the city 
wall of Babylon as being so thick that’ upon the 
top of it there was room for two rows of houses 
with a roadway between them wide enough for 
four chariots to be driven abreast. Doctor 
Koldeway, the archzeologist, now reports the 
finding of this wall, the top of which is one 
hundred and thirty-six and one-half feet wide. 
The dimension amply vindicates the record of 
Herodotus. 


The Indian name Sioux, as it appears in 
such town names as Sioux Falls, Sioux City and 
Sioux Rapids, is usually pronounced ‘‘Soo;” 
but sometimes, in the East chiefly, that simple 
pronunciation is not known. A committeeman 
not long ago visited a school in New England, 
where he heard the pupils say “Si-ox,”’ with 
complete assurance. Ata favorable opportunity 
he quietly spoke to the teacher of the error, 
saying: “You know it is ‘Soo,’ ’”’ whereupon she 
asked the attention of the school, and solemnly 





announced: “You have all been pronouncing | 


this word wrong. It is not Si-ox, but Soo-ox.” | 
The committeeman lacked the courage to pursue | 
the subject farther. 


To a correspondent who asked, “What | 
offices has President McKinley given the Jewish | 
people, and how has his party recognized the | 
Jewish vote?” the American Israelite tartly 
replies that “the present administration has 
probably done as well for individual Jews as 
any other,” and that there is no such thing as 
the “Jewish vote.” “The individual Jew is an 
independent veter, and by the time an immigrant 
has been in the country long enough to have a 
vote he knows enough to be out of leading strings.” 
It is small politics, as our contemporary intimates, 
to separate voters into races and sects, and estab- 
lish for each a debit and credit account with the 
party that happens to be in power. Self-respect- 
ing men resent any such classification. They 
have minds of their own, they are citizens of the 
United States, and that covers the ground. 


In a little Western town, originally 
settled by Quakers, stands a church in which 
the practice of seating men and women apart 
still prevails. A few years ago, a newcomer 
mustered courage to cross the aisle and sit beside 
his bride. The second Sunday another man 
committed the same offence, and the third 
Sunday saw a generous sprinkling of bared 
heads alongside spring bonnets. The aged 
minister, with outraged sense of propriety, chose 
for his text: “‘Let destruction come upon him at 
unawares ; and let his net that he hath hid catch 
himself ;” and minced no words in exposition. 





fact, it was forbidden by a royal decree by the | 


Empress Maria Theresa; but in recent years 
several Italians and Styrians have revived it 
and modified the methods. They are, however, 
working in the dark as much as were Powers 
and Dyrenforth in their efforts to make rain by 
cannonading. 

Little is known about the method of formation 
of hail, and there is nothing to shew that the 
smoke rings from the Italian vortex cannon ought 
to be able to dissipate hail-storms. The reports 
of the experiments in Italy show us that the 
converts to this new idea are deceiving themselves 
by looking only at a few apparent successes and 
neglecting the many exceptions. Hail-storms are 
proverbially loeal and erratic in their movements. 
The storm that moves away from the cannonad- 
ing to-day thay move right into it to-morrow. 

It will be well not to accept too readily the 
idea that man can so torture the clouds as to 
make rain or prevent hail. A leading meteor- 
ologist, after careful examination of the Styrian 
experiments, says that there has as yet been no 
satisfactory proof that the vortex cannon has had 
any effect on either the hail or the lightning, 
although the energy of its vortex tempts one to 
imagine that it might have had. 


_ 
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National Conventions. 


OLDWIN SMITH, describing in his 

(; history of the United States the conven- 

tion which framed our Federal Constitu- 

tion, says that it “‘sat with closed doors, as every 

assembly must if it means really to deliberate, 
not to talk to the galleries and the reporters.” 

Once in four years, after the great national 
conventions for the nomination of candidates for 
President and Vice-President, many persons are 
of opinion that spectators ought to be excluded 
from these assemblages. It is not proposed to 
exclude the reporters, which would be done were 
the doors strictly closed, in the sense referred to 
by Professor Smith, but to limit the convention 
to the delegates and alternates, the newspaper 
reporters, and perhaps a few distinguished guests. 

The system which permits the presence of many 
thousands of visitors, applauding and shouting, 
permits them also to exert great influence over 
the deliberations of the delegates, and renders 
the convention subject to the control of passing 
frenzies of emotion. 

As conventions are now conducted, the spec- 
tators, or as they are popularly termed, “the 
galleries,” play a not unimportant part. They 
do the cheering; they raise banners; under an 





| enthusiastic leader they have been known to 


start a march through the hall in behalf of some 
candidate whose name is before the convention. 
The delegates are naturally influenced by such 
demonstrations ; and yet it is far from certain 
that the galleries typify “the people’ outside, 
for the galleries are often packed in advance with 
friends of a particular candidate. 

However desirable more deliberate conventions, 
state and national, may be, the proposed change 
does not make headway. It would take away 
“half the fun” of a convention, and would 
thereby disappoint a great number of people. 
But after all, “the fan” is the last thing to be 
considered when men are selecting the rulers of 


the nation. 
———————<+ Oo &-- — -- 


Putting up the Standard. 


T is well known that Mrs. Emmons Blaine 
has made munificent provisions for establish- 
ing the Chicago Institute, with the twofold 

object of providing ideal educational conditions 
from kindergarten to college and offering to 
teachers the best advantages for professional 
training. pid 
One feature of the enterprise which is not often 
mentioned is of much importance. After the 
staff of instruction was appointed, the twenty-six 
men and women who comprise the staff were 
placed under salaries and were allowed a year for 
maturing their own qualifications before being 
called to their respective chairs. Most of them 
are now pursuing special studies at universities, 
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Protecting the Game. 


OVERS of the woods and of wild animals 
know that there has been an alarming 
decrease in all kinds of North American 

game, and that some of the noblest species are in 
imminent danger of extinction. 

The matter is attracting the attention of state 
legislatures and public-spirited persons, and has 
led to the organization of the League of American 
Sportsmen, the aim of which is to create a stand- 
ing army of game protectors, with representatives 
in every state and territory of the Union. There 
are now nearly three thousand members, includ- 
ing such men as Governor Roosevelt of New 
York, Governor Richards of Wyoming, Dr. C. 
Hart Merriam, chief of the United States Bio- 
logieal Survey, Mr. W. T. Hornaday, director 
of the New York Zodélogical Park, President 
Jordan of Leland Stanford Junior University, 
President Gilman of Johns Hopkins University 
and Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson, the artist- 
naturalist. 





An illustration of the good which the league is 
doing comes from California. Long before the 
first white man entered the Golden Gate a vast 
herd of seals and sea-lions played about the 
entrance to San Francisco Bay. Part of that 
herd still remains,— perhaps thirty or forty 
thousand,—an object of interest, even of affection, 
to the people of the state. Yet a few months ago 
the California fish commission decided to have all 
these creatures killed. 
men had already been engaged; but the league 
took the matter in hand, and interested the author- 
ities at Washington so effectually that the herd 
was saved. : 

The protection of song and insectivorous birds ; 
war against the “game hogs” who disfigure the 
papers with pictures of themselves posing beside 
piles of game or before clothes-lines full of fish ; 
above all, the creation of a love of wild animals 
| and a gentlemanly and exalted standard of sports- 
manship—these are the interests of the league. 
»At present it is working to save the antelope of 
our Western plains from going the melancholy 
way of the buffalo. 
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Too Many Women? 


TRANGE tales have come from the Klondike 
about unmarried women who, having gone 
with their fathers or brothers to a mining- 

camp, have been besought to take their pick of 
millionaires, and wed and settle down. Million- 
aires were numerous in these places, but each 
individual millionaire was lonesome. He did 
not like to see a woman open a restaurant or a 
laundry—any Chinaman could do that. Women 
were too rare and precious to serve in any 
capacity but that of wife. 

A Continental scientist named Rauber argues 
that the nearer we approach these Klondike 
conditions, the nearer we shall come to solving 
many social problems. Because in civilized states 
the women outnumber the men, not every woman 
can have a husband. Instead of supplementing 


spinster goes into an office or shop or factory 


Doctor Rauber thinks. 

Yet, since civilization will hardly consent to 
kill off these women, our scientific friend suggests 
that we might restore the balance between the 
sexes by taking better care of young males. 
More boys than girls are born, but boys are 
harder to raise. They have a natural propensity 
for risking their lives, and every genuine boy 
gives way to it about fifty-two times a year. 
When the chance turns against one, some girl 
loses the husband she might have had, and in the 
Rauber view, becomes superfluous and dangerous. 

There was once a nervous man who, while 
recovering from the Fourth of July, proposed 
that at the age of three years every boy should 
be headed up in a hogshead, and fed through the 
bunghole until he reached the age of eighteen. 
Boys in hogsheads, he thought, would be safe, if 
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some man’s effort to make a living, many a) 
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not happy. If Doctor Rauber could enforce this 
method of preservation, he might ultimately be 
able to provide.a Jack for every Jill. 

Doubtless there would be great doings on the 
day when the hogsheads were opened. And yet 
we fear that many feminine beholders would 
sniff at the contents. Although bachelors 
swarmed like flies in August, thousands of 
healthy, happy, useful girls would choose to 
remain self-supporting and independent. 
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American Artists Abroad. 
R. SARGENT, the greatest portrait- 
painter in England, is an American by 
birth, a Frenchman by training, and a 
Londoner of the Londoners. He has risen 
quickly to the highest rank among English 
portrait-painters, and year after year his work 
holds the place of honor in the exhibitions at the 
Royal Academy. Not only is he the fashionable 
painter for English society, but his fame has also 
gone to other lands, as one of the great artists of 
his time. 

Mr. Sargent is a modest, unassuming man, who 
dislikes to talk about himself or his art. He is 
an industrious worker, as he must needs be in 
order to keep abreast with orders for portraits 
from England and America; a lover of music, 
who constantly attends concerts and oratorios: 
and a diligent reader, who is well acquainted 
with the literature of the times. 

Mr. Sargent is a charming host, and entertains 
his friends with grace and tact. He is one of the 
most companionable of men, without a rival in 
his profession in England, and without an enemy 
anywhere in the world. 

It is a remarkable fact that the four painters 
whose work is aecepted in England as the best 
of the period are Americans. These are the 
portrait - painters: Mr. Whistler, Mr. Sargent 
and Mr. Shannon; and the historical illustrator, 
Mr. Abbey. 
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Presence of Mind. 


OCTOR SIDDALE, the well-known London 
D physician, during his vacation a few years 
ago was fishing one evening in a Scotch 
loch when a man approached, caught him by the 
shoulders, and shook him violently. A glance told 
the doctor that the man was insane. He was a 
huge fellow; the doctor was small and possessed 
of little physical strength. No one was in sight. 

“What are you going to do?” asked the doctor, 
calmly. 

“Throw you into that water!” shouted the man. 

“Certainly,” said the doctor; “but I’ll have to 
go home and put on a dress suit. Dead men 
always wear evening dress.” 

The madman stopped, looked at him doubtfully, 
and said: “So they do. Make haste. I'll wait.” 

Doctor Siddale walked slowly up the bank, and 
then ran for his life. It requires calmness and 
courage of a rare quality to cope with the vagaries 
of a disordered brain. 

Moliére, the great French dramatist, was ill, 
and had retired to his villa at Auteuil for rest and 
quiet. One day Boileau, Lulli and another friend 
came to visit him. Monsieur La Chapelle did the 
honors for Moliére. By the time supper was over, 
the guests were in so exalted a state that they 
resolved to set an example to France by dying 
philosophically together, to prove their contempt 
of the world. They determined to drown them- 
selves in the Seine, but first went to bid their 
host an eternal farewell. 

Moliére cast a hasty glance at the flushed faces 
around his bed. “But you have forgotten me!” 
he cried. “I, too, must share in this glorious act.” 

“True, true!” they shouted. “He is our brother! 
He shall die with us. Come on!” 

“Not to-night,” said Moliére, calmly, “or France 
will say we were ashamed of the deed. Wait until 
morning, and then if we die, nobody can doubt our 
motives.” 

They consented, and crept away to bed. When 
they rose sober in the morning not one of them 
spoke of suicide. 
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The Hinksey Diggers. 

se HE Hinksey Diggers” sounds not unlike 

the nomenclature of modern baseball 

teams, and was, indeed, the literal title ot 
@ memorable group of college athletes. So far, 
however, from being characterized by tousled 
hair and turbulent manners, as the name might 
suggest, the Hinksey Diggers numbered some 0! 
the finest undergraduates of Oxford University, 
under the captainship of John Ruskin himself. 

In 1873 the great art lecturer let fall some words 
about the aimlessness of Oxford sports. He could 
not but believe that the same training of muscle- 
might be turned. to better account in some work 0! 
local or national benevolence. The idea capture! 





and becomes his competitor. This is deplorable, | the students’ fancy, and Ruskin was urged tv 


embody it in a working plan. 

A neighboring village of Hinksey was inhabite« 
by very poor people. The single road was so full 
of ruts, depressions and rubbish that carts avoided 
it and worked their individual way over the tiny 
village green, which was thus spoiled both as 4 
park and a playground. The question came 
Would the undergraduates volunteer to mend thi- 
road? 

Sixty men having done so, Professor Ruskin 

pplied picks, spades and shovels, and brouglit 
down his own gardener to superintend the diggite 
Drains were scientifically laid, hollows filled banks 
turfed and planted, and native ferns and moss 
conserved. For months the master himself, in 
blue coat and ear-tabbed blue cap, worked gaily 
with his boyish adherents—some representing the 
proudest families of England—by the roadside, 
breaking stones. 

From the disk-thrower of antique sculpture to 
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the moving pictures of the latest prize-fight; from | probable penury, to an assured competence with 
the occasional “kill him, kill him,” of the foot- | their hands soiled by trade. This absurd prejudice 
ball enthusiast to the devoted helpfulness of the | is now as much ridiculed by young men as by the 
Hinksey Diggers; from the tobacco-reeking hall | old. 

of the six days’ bicycle race to the Brokaw Field,| One aristocratic youth lately became engaged 
commemorative of that student who gave his life | to the ward of a gentleman belonging to the old 
to save two servants, athletics in their age have | school, who thought it necessary to apologize tor | 
played many parts. Rightfully apprehended, they | a certain blot on her scutcheon. | 
are sinews of war and of peace, of health and| “I have to confess, my dear sir,” said he, “that 


CHALICE IRON TABLETS. 


Best Chocolate and Iron. 

Do not affect the teeth. 

Make rich, red blood. 

A pleasant and safe form of lron for children. 

Improve the appetite and digestion. 

Give strength to the weak and anemic, 
Of all druggists, or sample box of 12 tablets, suffi- 

cient for three days, sent on receipt of 10 cts., by 

CHALICE CO., 28 West Broadway, New York City. 
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STUFF BIRDS Animals. Mount Insects, Eggs, etc., 
» for home and school. Book by mail, 
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grace and wholesomeness to the youth of any 
iand. The Hinksey digging will probably never 
be repeated, but its principle—that strength of 
pody and health of mind ought to result in a 
happier life for all around—goes marching on. In 
this movement, happily the very breath of the 
best modern life, every one of us, the rank and file, 
may quicken the pace. 
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LORD ROBERTS AND THE CAT. 


“A cat may look at a king,” says the old proverb, 
but there are men of less than royal rank who 
object to being looked at by a cat. Lord Roberts 
is one of them. He did not. in India, falter when 
called upon to penetrate the jungle lair of that 


most terrific of feline beasts, the tiger; but he | 


hates cats. He may not be afraid of pussy, but he 
avoids her. 

Like other people with special antipathies, he is 
peculiarly sensitive to the presence of the hated 
object. One evening when he had gone out to 
dine, he had searcely greeted his hostess before 
he asked, “Will you please send away the cat?” 

“There is no cat here,” the lady assured him. 
“We do not keep cats.” 

But he knew better, and was so manifestly con- 
vineed that a search was instituted, and an intrud- 


ing tabby was routed out from beneath a piece of | 
| 


furniture and ignominiously expelled. 

A hero-worshipping American girl who stayed 
at a country house where Lord Roberts was later 
a guest, had long eagerly anticipated his arrival. 
He came, and she first saw him passing down the 
corridor just in front ot her, presenting only his 
back to her view. 

She gazed intently, knowing he must presently 
turn to descend the stairs—when, suddenly, what 
was her surprise to behold the great little man 
skip nimbly into the air with an exclamation that 
was almost a cry of terror, then leap several stairs 
at a bound, clutch the balusters to recover his 
balance, and stare back over his shoulder with a 
face of disgust and dismay! 

A very small black kitten was lying on the top 
step. The girl promptly picked it up and carried 
it back to the kitchen whence it had escaped; but 
Lord Roberts, so he told her afterward, would no 
more have touched it than if it had been a snake. 
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POWER OF RANK. 


One day, at the Kremlin in Moscow, Miss 
Hapgood, an American lady, was favored with 
an amusing manifestation of the all-pervading 
influence in Russian life of “official” rank. 

While looking at objects of interest, she noticed 
a large, handsomely bound book, flanked by pen 
and ink, on a side-table. As she opened the book, 
an attendant pounced upon her. 

“Don’t touch that!” he said, peremptorily. 

“Why not? If you do not wish people to look at 
this collection of ancient documents,—I suppose 
that is what it is,—you should lock it up, or label 
it, ‘Hands off!’ ”’ retorted the annoyed lady. 





“It isn’t ancient documents, and you are not to | 


touch it,’ he said, taking the book out of her 
hands. “It is strictly reserved for the signatures 
of distinguished visitors—crowned heads, royal 
princes, ambassadors, and the like.” 


“Then it does not interest me in the least, and if | 


you would label it to that effect, no one would 
care to disturb it,” answered the American 
woman. 

Soon after she was joined by one of the powerful 
officials of the Kremlin, who had made an appoint- 
ment to show the American lady about. As she 
went from one object to another with the official, 
the attendants hovered respectfully in the rear, 
evidently impressed with the friendly tone of the 
conversation. When the round had been made 
and the official had departed to his duties, the 


guardian of the autograph album invited her to | 


add her “illustrious” name to the list. 

She refused; he entreated, and at last fairly 
dragged her to the table, and stood guard over 
her while she wrote her name. 
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NOT LAW, BUT GOSPEL. 


Clergymen of the past often had traits of ‘indi- 
Viduality which are perhaps not so common at 
the present day. Archbishop Sumner was once 
holding a confirmation in an English parish church, 
When he observed that a number of people were 
Standing in the aisles, although several pews were 
em) ty. He stopped the service, and asked the 
rea-on, 

“ihe pews are private property,” answered a 
man, “and they’re shut up.” 

“here ean be no such thing,” said the bishop. 

ritatively. ‘Let the pews be opened.” 
_ Ye can't open 'em!” shouted some one. 
“They're locked.” 

» there a locksmith here ?” 
es, my lord.” 

‘ry well; let him remove the locks. 

be sung meanwhile.” 

the locks were removed, the audience seated 

, and the confirmation went on. 
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A hymn 
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INCREASED COMMON SENSE. 


laudable change in England is that a 
‘pt for commerce, which once flourished in 
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dis. couraged. 

’ ines Payn says that sixty years ago the gilded 
“cracy looked down on every one who derived 
neome from such a source, save bankers 
n they dared not despise. Young men thought 

“Selves heroic in preferring a profession, with 
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higher social classes, is now everywhere | 


her family has been quite recently connected with 
trade.” 

“Il am sorry —” began the young man, gravely. 

“So am I!” put in the old gentleman, testily. 
“But it can’t be helped.” 

“I was about to say,” continued the young man, 
“I am sorry that you should have thought me 
such a stupendous donkey as to care twopence 
about it.” 








The Youth's Companion’s 
| Exhibition of Amateur Photographs 


For 1900 

Will be conducted on the same general lines as former 
exhibitions, which have been more and more suc- 
cessful each year. 


AWARDS OFFERED. 


For the best FIGURE work of an amateur photographer 
—best from the standpoint of human interest, picto- 
rial and Story-telling qualities as well as technical 
and artistic excellence—The Companion offers the 
following prizes: 

MEN’S CLASS. 

FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 

SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 

HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Men next in order of merit. 





WOMEN’S CLASS. 


FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
| HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Women next in order of merit. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASS. 
For boys and girls under eighteen. 
FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 
| SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 
| HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Boys or Girls next in order of merit. 


THE GRAND PRIZE VASE. 


A SOLID SILVER VASE will be given for the best set 
or group of photographs in the entire collection in 
addition to whatever prize such a set may have been 
awarded. The Vase is of solid silver of beautiful 
design, and lined with gold. 


Besides the above there will be seventy-four special 
awards, the details of which are contained in a 
circular which may be had by postal-card request. 
This circular also ¢ the conditi of the 
contest. 


The competition closes at noon, September 3, 1900. 
Exhibition opens October 1, 1900. 
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A NEW KIND OF FLY. 


An astonished, but apparently satisfied spider, 
| was one upon which a gentleman recently made 
an experiment. The result of his investigations 
is told in Public Opinion: 


While watching some 5 pe one day, it occurred 
to him to try what effect the sound of a tuning-fork 
would have upon them. He hada strong suspicion 
that they would take it for the buzzing of a fly. 
| Selecting a large, fat spider that had long been 
| feasting on flies, he sounded the fork and touched 
| a thread of the spider’s web. 
| The owner was at one edge of his web, and the 
thread selected was on the other side. Over his 
| wonderful telephone wires the buzzing sound was 
| conveyed to the watching spider, but from his 
sition he could not tell along which particular 
ine the sound was travelling. 

He ran to the centre of web in hot haste 
and felt all round until he touched the thread 
ageing’ the other end of which the fork was sound- 
| ing. 
| as a precautionary measure, he ran out to the fork 


| and sprang ay it. 

At this nt he found out his mistake. He 
| retreated for a short distance, and stopped to 
| survey this new buzzing creature which should 
have en a fly, but was yn! unlike any 
insect he had ever seen. At length, apparently 
convinced that the object at the outer edge of his 
web was more suitable for amusement than for 
an article of diet, he got on it again and danced 
with pleasure. It was evident that the sound of 
the fork was music to him. 





AS OTHERS SEE US. 


We have a way of generalizing in the most 
superior fashion in regard to more ancient races. 
This, however, is a boot for the other foot—a quo- 
tation from a certain Chinese essayist, who thus 
describes the American people : 


They live months without eating a mouthful of 
rice. They eat bullocks and sheep in enormous 
quantities. They have to bathe frequently. 

The men dress all alike, and to judge from their 
appearance, they are all coolies; neither are they 
ever to be seen carrying a fan or an umbrella, for 
they manifest their ignorant contempt of these 
insignia of gentlemen by leaving them entirely to 
women. None of them have finger-nails more 
than an eighth of an inch long. They eat meat 
with knives and prongs. 

They never enjoy themselves by sitting quietly 
on their ancestors’ graves, but jump around an 
kick balls as if paid to do it. They have no dig- 
| nity, for they may be found walking with women. 


| 
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CURED HIS HABIT. 


A young theological student who supplied the 
pulpit in a Vermont village one summer, had a 
habit of emphasizing pronouns which his instructor 
in elocution had endeavored in vain to correct. 

The involuntary smiles of his rural congregation 


|one Sunday, however, worked the chan for 
| which his friends and professors had longed. 








Then, taking another thread along with him | 





| 


| He was reading the thirteenth chapter of First | 


| Kings, and on coming to the twenty-seventh verse, 
| he said distinctly : 

| “And he re to his sons, saying, Saddle me 
| the ass. And they saddled him.” 


| 


The ease, the freedom, 


And here’s what holds 


See that 


The DeLong 
Hook and Eye. 
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and the grace | 


CHARACTER 


Are motion’s chief 


The character and individuality of your 
house can be strengthened or ruined in 
painting it. Its location, size and style, 
the foliage about it, all call for artistic 
thought in the color-scheme. Let us 
prepare for you Free of Charge a color 

lan (from a or photo) show- 
ing how the new shades of 


Hammar Paint 


(Guaranteed Five Years) 


would put it in harmony and style. 
$200,000 in cash capital is behind our 
word when we say that Hammar Paint 
will cost less than lead and oil or any 
other material, and is guaranteed for 
five years. It costs $1.25 per gallon 
when mixed with oil. 

If you intend to paint, write us, de- 
scribing your house and its surround- 
ings. You will like our plan—it saves 
in every way. 

F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 
1224 Spruce S8t., - St. Louis, Mo. 


attraction; 


attire in place 


In any pose or action. 


hump ? 

















Richardson & DeLong Bros., Mfrs., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. : 
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THE MOSSBERG 


“Cuckoo Chime’ 

















7 The Bicycle 
Squad of the New 
York Police have 
adopted the Moss- 
berg Bells exelu- 
sively. 


“CuckooChime” 















size 2% inches, « 
sent post-paid to | 
introduce for 50c. foot 
Pat “Electric Chime ” Catalogue. 
ean 2, (same size as Guekoo), pure ? 
Jan, 30, 75c. Money k if no’ Saw Weeks f 16 West 23d St. 
900. . satisfactory. ( > ork: 1166 Broadway. 
- Ask for them at dealers. Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. 
FRANK MOSSBERG CO., Attleboro, Mass. Boston: 169 Tremont St. 
See i May 10th for Tare Bell Philadelphia: %4 Chestnut St. 
See iseue of May Sor segeapeyen Chicago: 74 State St. 











\ron Clad 
Stockings 


Because they have the TRIPLE KNEE. If you 
do not wear them, ask your mother to buy you 
three pairs and see how much longer they last 
than other stockings. We make 

‘‘Iron Clad ’’ Stockings for 

everybody, and if your 

dealer cannot supply 

you with them, jeden 


25 cents 


per pair for 

samples. 
State sizes 

wanted. 
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The Winning Girl 


at golf or any other feminine sport is the girl who is 
dressed for comfort and freedom. Her body is free 
from rigid restriction, her move- 
ments are easy and graceful. Her 

muscles are und€r perfect control. 

She wears a FERRIS WAIST. Thou- 
sands of women are to-day wearing the 


FERRIS &= 


Sense 


WAISTS. 


They find in them the union of comfort and beauty. 
The ideal garment for the house or the street. There 
are different FERRIS WalsTs to fit different forms. 
It is essential that you get the waist made to fit you. 
You should get the Ferris Book of Living Models. 

It will help you to make a right selection. 

Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are sold by all leading 


retailers. Do not take substitutes. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.75; 
Misses’, 50 cts. to $1.00: Children’s, 25 cts. to 50 cts. Made by 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway, New York. 

















HEN I fix my yard in spring, 
’Fore the leaves hes started yet, 

I begin to plan, first thing, 
Fer my beds of mignonette. 
One down here beside the gate— 
Kep’ it there sence ’sixty-nine— 
One up yonder. where the late 
Sunbeams likes to set an’ shine. 
They’re sech cozy, lovin’ flowers; 
I could jest kneel down an’ kiss ’em, 
Pet an’ fuss with ’em fer hours— 
Mignonette an’ sweet alyssum. 
Yes, an’ sweet alyssum, too; 
Most folks hes their preferences. 
Some likes holly hawks, a few 
Growin’ stately by the fences. 
Some likes lilies, straight an’ white ; 
Well, they’re sweet enough, land knows! 
An’ the good Lord puts a sight 
Of His comfort in a rose. 
Then the clovers, crowdin’ clost— 
I should awf’lly hate to miss ’em! 
But there’s two that I love most; 
Mignonette an’ sweet alyssum. 
Some folks says there’s flowers above. 
Seriptur’s silent there, I know. 
But I think the God of love 
Surely must hev fixed it so. 
Ef it really wasn’t wrong 
I could almost make a prayer— 
Thet I’ve loved ’em here so long, 
An’ I want to find ’em there. 
They’re old friends I’ve planned to meet, 
An’ I don’t expect to miss ’em, 
Growin’ by the golden street— 
Mignonette an’ sweet alyssum. 
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Poor Old Margaret. 


LD MARGARET was a poor 
Scotch charwoman, as rugged 
in disposition as she was in 
person. She was not altogether 
ignorant, but her observation 
of places and people was apt 
to be cynical and short-sighted. 
In the well-to-do families where 
she worked she was often re- 
monstrated with for her neglect 
of the church, but she gave no 
more than sullen heed. 

“Tt’s a’ very weel,” she 
would mutter alone, “for the 
fine leddies and gentlefolk to be gangin’ to kirk 
in their guid cloes! They’ve naught else to do. 

But they’ll nae nag me there wi’ their sonsie talk. 

I'll bide by mysel’.” 

Old Margaret was‘not a happy woman—as any 
one could easily guess. She had nothing in her, 
either by nature or grace, to make her so. One 
day she was cleaning the dining closet in a house 
where the minister happened to be a guest at 
table, and she overheard some of his conversa- 
tion. Words came to her that stilled her vexed 
spirit and forced her to listen. That night she 
went home thinking. She would like to know 
more, she told herself, “aboot a Gospul that gies 
rest to a soul when it bides in a body.” 

The next Sunday she went very early to the 
church, and made her way unnoticed into one of 
the alcoves behind the organ. The following 
week, and the week after that, she was in the 
same place. On the third Sabbath, the preacher’s 
sermon seemed to search her out. She heard him 








say: 
“T bring this message of God, in its fulness, to 
the richest and to the poorest. There is enough 


for every sinner in the city—would they might 
all come in arid listen! If half of them were 
here, they would fill every nook and corner of 
this church, even the alcoves behind the organ.” 

At this point there was a strange interruption. 
Old Margaret walked out of her concealment, and 
stood with the tears rolling down her cheeks. 

“Wad ye mind prayin’ for a puir body?” she 
sobbed. “I’m ane o’ the sinners ye say God 
means to pity.’’ 

The effect was electrical. A rush of sympathy 
succeeded the consternation that had hushed the 
audience. None felt it more than the minister, 
His own words had never been emphasized for 
him in such a way before. He looked at his 
stylish people, and thought of the Pharisee and 
the publican in the temple. 

But there were no Pharisees in the congrega- 
tion now. The proudest had quivering lips and. 
moistened eyes, and the young and giddy turned 
pale. To them, as they testified later, when the 
poor scrub-woman suddenly appeared, standing 
in her brown serge gown, it seemed as if one of 
the oaken caryatids had actually stepped down 
from its cornice and spoken! 

There was no more preaching needed that day. 
The meeting ended with prayer and song, and 
every worshipper went home with a thrill of soul 
that was like the fire of Pentecost. 

The duration of the feeling could best be told 
by the narrator of this incident, a lady from 
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Congregational Convention in Boston. Enough 
to say that the humble workingwoman was but 
one of many fresh recruits to the ranks of 
Christian faith and service. 

Forty young men and women, volunteers from 
the Sunday school, formed themselves into a mis- 
sionary band. The hearts of a lukewarm people 
were kindled to consecrated zeal. The new life 
surprised into activity by poor old Margaret’s 
unexpected appeal was not a paroxysm. 
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Caring for the Flag. 


LAGS, in a certain way, are a country’s 
F clothes, which it puts on in the morning and 
lays aside at night. This we see in symbolic 
pictures, where Uncle Sam, representing the 
United States, is dressed in the Stars and Stripes, 
and John Bull, representing Great Britain, wears 
the Union Jack for a waistcoat. A flag should, 
therefore, be laid aside as neatly as a valued 
garment, and when used it should be handled so 
as not to be soiled or torn. 

A flag, goevarty made, has a light canvas binding 
along its oe edge, through which runs a piece 
of small rope. At the top of the binding the rope 
has a toggle, while about a fathom hangs out at 
the bottom and is called the “‘bending line.” The 
name and size of the flag are stencilled on one side 
of the binding near the oggle. 

To make up the flag, fold it lengthwise, with the 
name outside, two or more times, until it is in a 





strip about a foot wide. Lay the strip name-side 
downward; take up the end farthest from the 
binding and fold the strip down back and forth 
two or three times, each fold on 

2 of the preceding, the last fold 
being thus toward the binding. 

Then roll the flag up to the 
parame J take one tight turn 
around the bundle with the bend- 
ing line (or two turns if the flag 
is large and the line lon 
enoug » and push a bigh’ 
of the line between the turn 
and the flag as shown in 
figure 1. 

In this condition the 
flag is said to be ‘“‘made 
up,” and is ready for 
laying away, or for 
bending on to the 
halyards. If laid 
away when thus 
made up, itsname 
be‘ plain 

n plain sigh 
so that it need 
not be unrolled 
to be ange ag 
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- smooth 
as if newly ironed. When made up it can be car- 
ried about without trailing in the dirt, and will 
remain in a compact bundle so long as no strain 
is brought upon the bending line. This being bent 
to the lower part of the halyards, however, a 
sharp pull on the latter will slip the bight and 
“break the flag.” 

If the flag is a large one, a turn around its middle 
is not enough to keep it in a compact bundle, so it 
8 id then be secured by tying around it near 
end a piece of cotton string. 

8 case the bending line is 

first laid along the side of the 

bundle in three bights, so that 
the bs a string ss through 
all three, and the lower one 
through the first two, as shown 
in figure 2. A Fy o — on the 
lower part of the halyards will 
break the strings and unfurl 
the flag as before. 

It is not customary to hoist 
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the flag all the way to the mast- 
head made up, but onl high 
enough to get it clear of dir M 
ground, or of obstructions suc . 
as rigging, trees, or the eaves of } 
houses; then it is “ broken,” ; 
and hoisted unfurled. 

Flags are oat] mastheaded u 
made up when it is necessary 
that they should unfurl instant- \_] 
ly, as at the firing of a salute, 

Pig. 2. 

eremony. 

Above all one. flags should be kept dry; and if 
they are wet when hauled down, they should be 




















or at some climax in a public 
e 
spread out under cover until there is an opportu- 
nity to dry them in the sun, so that the white 
portions will keep bleached. 

JOHN M. ELLicortT, Lieut. U. 8. Navy. 


——— Oe 


A Dangerous Occupation. 


AMBURG is a city of strange industries, 
H but perhaps the most interesting among 

them all is that of Mr. Carl Hagenbeck. 
The London News, describing the great garden 
where his stock in trade is kept, says that it is 
crowded with wild beasts of every kind; for Mr. 
Hagenbeck is collector of wild beasts for almost 
every menagerie in the world, and has dealings 
with every savage land. When the News man 
visited the place, eighteen polar bears were to be 
seen in one part of the grounds, and not far off 
were a dozen elephants newly arrived from India. 
Half a dozen condors from South America were 
waiting to be unpacked, aid scores of alligators 
were playing together as if in their native Florida; 
while lions, tigers and panthers were stowed away 
in great numbers. 


Speaking of the narrow escapes he had had in 
the course of his dealings with wild animals, Mr. 
Hagenbeck said: 

“One of the narrowest was from a young ele- 
phant. We were dispatching some beasts in a 
vessel, and I was at the dock superintending their 
embarkation. A young elephant had been worried 
on its journey down. It was tied up with a chain 
long enough to permit its moving about somewhat, 
and I was standing with my back to it, near the 
wooden side of the compartment. 

“Suddenly, without warning. 
rushed at me. It pinned me-to the wall, its tusks 
going on either side of me. My men ran up and 

ragged me from between the tusks, and I fainted 
away. In a moment I opened my eyes and told 
them to lift me on my feet and see if I could stand, 
for I was afraid my back was broken. 
found I could stand, and I was helped home. 
The elephant’s tusks had just fitted me, frazing 
| eg on each side, but not even tearing the 

esh. 

Another adventure was perhaps even more 
dan rous. 


it turned and 





Scotland, who attended the great International 


‘It makes me hot and cold when I recall it,” 





Mr. Hagenbeck said. “A case of rattlesnakes 

came to me, and noticing an unpleasant smell, I 

fa my arms over my face for shade and peered 

= the case. I saw that there was a dead snake 
ere. 

“Just then one of the rattlers jumped up, and 
threw itself against the iron bars in an endeavor 
to get at me, spitting in its rage. I took no more 
notice of it at the time, but next morning my wife 
drew my attention to the sleeve of my coat. The 
sleeve was covered with a great patch of greenish 
stain, the green crystals glistening on it. 

“Tt was a hot summer, and my face was covered 
with a heat eruption. ad a little of this poison 
gone on 7 face, I must inevitably have died the 
most horrible of all deaths.” 

Mr. sages was once dragged through the 
streets of Suez by a giraffe that got free from 
all its ropes except one that was round Mr. 
Hagenbeck’s boay. 

In spite of all his adventures, however, 
at home among his animals. “Jenny,” the walrus, 
is his especial pet. She comes clumsily out of the 
water when he calls her, and waddles up to him. 
She performs on bells, and can summon attendants 
to give her her meals. Her food is an expensive 
item, costing nearly four dollars every day. It 
must be fish of the best kind, with no skin or 
oa A walrus is too valuable to be denied any 

ainty. 


he feels 
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ERE, one peers lonely through a gate— 
Pink-coated huntsman gone astray ; 
There, turbaned courtiers of state 
Are blurred in carnival array! 
As scarlet acrobats they run 
To vault the hedgerow’s mystery,— 
Leaping fantastic in the sun, 
A blaze of Nature’s jugglery. 
Like Highland troopers others pass, 
With kilt of flame and tunic green; 
Their bonnets blowing in the grass, 
Their piper’s skirl a lark unseen. 
Will-o’-the-wisp of summer noons, 
They flit mid haymakers at rest, 
And up the path of harvest moons 
Are lost o’er sunset’s gleaming crest! 


—_— 


<9 __—_ 


Automobile and Cowboys. 


8 that picturesque figure of the Western plains, 
| the cowboy and rough-and-ready rider, to be 
replaced by an inanimate contrivance of iron, 
rubber and gasoline? We trust not, in spite of a 
story which the New York Sun tells of the more 
or less successful introduction of an automobile 
on the Texas ranch of Mr. John G. Kenedy, in 
Nueces County. 


A “runabout” vehicle of extra strong build was 
tried_by the proprietor and his foreman, and was 
voted a complete success. No more horses on 
thatranch! Ina comfortable seat, with the speed 
of a thousand cattle at command by the turning 
of a lever, henceforth the cowboy would prod the 
bo steers homeward. 

This exultation was checked, however, by the 
furious stampeding of the first herd of cattle that 
caught sight of the new machine. 

Across the broad ranch, recking not of barbed- 
wire fences, went the herd. A number of properly 
mounted cowboys succeeded in overtaking the 
cattle several miles away, and after a long chase 
finally turned them toward home. After that 
horses were driven in front of the until 
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ven me are worth 
aid my wife will think I have 
You must let me give you a 


fifty, and the pair you have 
fully that. [am afr: 
overreached you. 
"ity motiios tnsiated om ying th 
y mother insisted on buying the pears, and th 

man went off in high —, saving, “Don’t blame 
the dog; he was entirely excusable, entirely.” 

Some weeks after this my brother couldn’t find 
a certain pair of trousers that wanted to wear. 
They were almost new, he said, and he was sure 
he left them in his closet when he went to the city. 
My. mother opened her eyes at me. 

“Were they expensive trousers?” she asked. 
“No,” said he, “I only paid twelve dollars for 
them; but they were new and I liked them.” 

The fate of those trousers became a family 
mystery. 


ms 
+? 


Varnished. 
—h Alexander Pope says that “a 





little learning is a dangerous thing,” there 

is a wife in New York who is vexed that 
she didn’t know the little difference between a 
druggist’s and a painter’s turpentine. The Mail 
and Express tells the story. 


Peter H. Goorme of the “oper West Side, has 
been troubled with rheumatis , and on damp 
days suffers severe pains in the muscles of his 
chest, back and arms. His wife rubs him vigor- 
ously with turpentine, and he usually gets relief. 
One of the muggy days recently brought on an 
attack, and Mrs. George was disappointed to find 
the turpentine bottle empty. 

The servant was sent out to buy a quart, which 
she did at a nleeene paint-shop. It cost ten 
cents less than at the druggist’s. r. George was 
rubbed well, dosed with colchicum, and put to 
bed. Early next morning he called loudly for his 


wife. 

“My dear,” he said, “will you oblige me by 
getting the hammer out of the tool-chest ?” 

“The hammer?” echoed Mrs. George. “Well, 
what in the world —” 

“The hammer, I said,’ repeated Mr. George, 
“and the cold-chisel.” 

“The haminer and the cold-chisel?’”’ Mrs. George 
echoed again. ‘Are you out of your head?” 

“No,” replied Peter, “I am not out of my head, 
but I want to get out of my shell. I want to be 
broken open. am great human upper West 
Side oyster. Look here!” and Mr. George sat up 
in bed and exposed his arms from shoulder to 
wrist. They were both as highly lazed as a well- 
pm piano, and his back and chest were in 

he same condition. 

“Well, of all things!” exclaimed Mrs. George. 
“I do declare, the painter has given us turpentine 
mixed with shellac, and I’ve been varnishing you 
just as if you were a sideboard.” 

Investigation proved the truth of Mrs. George’s 
statement, and it took an hour to get the veneer 
off Mr. George’s skin, during which process he 
made many emphatic remarks. The drug-store 
will hereafter supply the George family with 
turpentine. 


—_—_~+o=>—____ 


Relieved His Embarrassment. 


IR HENRY IRVING is known to be a very 
generous man, and would be robbed right 
and left, it is said, if it were not for the 

protection afforded by his business manager, Mr. 
Bram Stoker. For instance, says a London cor- 
respondent of the St. Louis Globe-Democrut, 
Irving recently received a letter from a man in 
Paris who told of his marked likeness to the great 
actor. . 

At first, the np od wrote, it was a pleasure to 
be taken for so dis nguished a man, but in time 
the novelty wore off, and he had been both annoyed 
and embarrassed by the continual necessity of 
explaining that he was he, and not Sir Henry. 
The letter concluded by mentioning that five 








cattle ceased to fear it. 

Then came the supreme test. It was necessary 
to round up certain steers, and some of the cow- 
boys wanted to a the experiment of roping them 
from the seat of the automobile. 

The animals were driven into the walled enclo- 
sure. John Fisher and Harry Towles, two of the 
best ropers on the ranch, were chosen to ride. 
Towles was to do the roping, his mate to act as 
motorman. When the steer was roped, the machine 
was to be brought to a quick stop. 

Fisher put the machine to its best “roading gait” 
as it entered the corral. The steers made for the 
other end, the machine close upon them. T 
wild creatures, cornered, flew back by their 
strange cones ursuer. 

Instantly the lariat was flung out, and settled 
over the horns of the animal aimed at. The 
ee end” was attached to the front axle of the 
vehicle. 

Fisher failed to stop the machine. He tugged 
in vain at the lever. Something was wrong. At 
the last moment, the rope being secure, Towles 
seized the steering gear and managed to avoid a 
collision with the opposite fence. 

The wild procession, led yn runaway auto- 
mobile, s rapidly across the corral again. 

y a desperate trick of steering, the machine 
was run out into the open, the steer draggin: 
behind, the involunta il to a comical come 
which was certainly out of its orbit. 

Away across the ture sailed the runaway, 
until some cowboys, riding up, 
and cut the steer loose. 

Even then the men “in charge” showed their 
grit by sticking to the fractious vehicle, until 
after a breakneck ride of about fifteen miles they 


saw the difficulty 


P or ten pounds would be of considerable 
service to him. Would Sir Henry remit by return 
of post, and thus in a measure atone for the annoy- 
ance to which the likeness had subjected him? 
Irving happened to read the letter to Bram 
Stoker, and then said that he thought he must 
send the man something, not ten pounds perhaps, 


UW _ 

“Tf ye’ll let me, I’ll answer the letter for you,” 
said Mr. Stoker, who has an Irish accent to match 
his Irish wit. A few days later Irving said: 

“You answered that letter, Mr. Stoker?” 

“T did, then, and I wrote him advice of a friendly 
nature, besides the money I sent to him.” _ 

“You sent him money, ha! I hope it was 
enough —” 

“*T was, then,” murmured Stoker, beaming, “and 
the letter to boot. Shall I tell you what was in it? 
Well, then, it was half a crown I sent to him,”— 
half a crown is sixty-two cents,—“and I just wrote 
him that since it was his likeness to you was 
vexin’ him, well, then, to take it and go and have 
his hair cut.” 


* 
> 





Dangerous Medicine. 


HE mystery in which the doings of a doctor, 
scientist or inventor are clothed, to tlic 
ignorant mind} is the occasion of as maly 

surprises as there are new things. 

An elderly woman, in one of the simple homes 
in the Tennessee mountains, was sick. The med- 
icine that the doctor prescribed was in the modern, 
convenient form of capsules. The patient truste: 
h dical adviser, but regarded the medicine 





managed to work the shut-off lever, and b 

once more plain American cowboys, willing to 

rope steers in the good old way from a bucking 
ronco. 


Liberal Compensation. 


HE author of “Inside Our Gate” tells of an 
exciting encounter between the family dog 


and an unexpected caller, and of the various | 


and unexpected results which followed it. 


Don was a very mild dog, but one morning, as 
he lay at the kitchen door, a “vegetable man,” 
a turning the corner, startled him from his 
nap. e 


flew at the man, caught him by the 
trousers, and Fippee one leg nearly Wp the waist. 
The man shrieKed, and that sent Hilda flying into 


parlor. 

My mother, taking it for granted that the man 
was bitten, and that he was very angry, ventured 
to the door to ask about it. 

There stood the vegetable man, holding the cloth 
about his leg, and when he saw her he asked in 
a very mild tone if she would please lend him a 
thread and needle. 

must apologise, he said, “for coming 

so suddenly remy the dog. He is quite excusable; 

but I roe this rent, because I have on my best 

ants. wife insisted on my wearing them, as 

was coming to the village ; but it can’t be helped 
now. 

Hilda gave him a stout thread and needle, and 
he sat on the back step and “sewed himself up.” 

Meanwhile, my mother, quite taken aback by 
his mild manner, sought out a pair of my oldest 
brother’s trousers, brought them to the man, and 
gave him two dollars. 

“Tam under great ebiqatiens to you, ma’am,” 
said he. “These pants Ll 








er 
with suspicion. She had heard about the terrible 
dynamite cartridges. 

Some time after she had taken the capsules, her 
daughter inquired how she felt. 

_ “Mighty po’ly,” was the reply. 
mY n't you want somethin’ to eat?” 
0. 

Soon, however, the mother sat up in her rockiny- 
chair. Thinking the attention would be grateful'y 
received, the daughter filled her pipe with t! 
fragrant “baccy,” and taking a live coal from t!\ 
hearth, carried both to her mother. 

A scream of fear came from the old wom:' 
“Take it away, chile! Don’t you come near !: 
— that fire while I’ve got those ca’tridges |" 
me!’ 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Penitent. 2. Behindhand. 3. Locomoti\ 
4. Address. 
2. EARL 
ALOE 
ROSE 
LEEK 
8. Salient, saltine, entails; silence, license; ! 


| fed, defer, freed; unbred, burden, burned; le): 


repel. 

4. Poverty. 

5. Brake, break ; bolder, boulder; borne, bow! 

6. Shone, she; onward, ward; boned, be! 
boneset, beset; donated, dated; noon, no; |" 
night, tight; reckon, reck; season, seas; MONA. 
mad. 


7. Carp, enter—carpenter. 


8. Cancel, canopy, cannon, canine, canary, oe n 
dle, canteen, canvas, candy, canal, canter, canke' 


lave on only cost three | canon, candidate, canto, candor. 
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: HERE is never a May passes, of recent | 
years, but some one comes to me, | 
or writes to me, to inquire about a 
wonderfully beautiful bird that he 
has just seen for the first time. He | 
does hope | can tell him 
what it is. It is a pretty 





have seen it well up in a rather tall tree. 
The two birds spell each other in brooding, 


very brave. 
to keep her seat even when I took hold of 


the world, but where his mate, of course, 
cannot help admiring it as he flutters about 


| and are not only mutually affectionate, but | her; for it is certain that female birds have 
| have known the mother bird | 


a good eye for color, and believe that 
fine feathers help, at least, to make fine 





large bird, he goes on to 
say,— but not so long asa 
robin, he thinks, if | ques- 
tion him,— mostly black 
and white, but with such 
a splendid rosy patch on 
his breast or throat! What 
can it be? Hehad no idea 
that anything so handsome 
was ever to be seen in 
these parts. 
~~ 

IF all the questions that 

people ask about birds 
were as easily answered as 
this one, I should be thank- 
ful. It is a rose-breasted 
grosbeak, | tell the inquirer. 
Perhaps he noticed that its 
bill was uncommonly stout. 
If he did, the fact is excep- 
tional, for somehow the 
shape of the bill is a point 
which the average person 
seems very seldom to 
notice, although it is highly 
important. Anyhow, the 
rosebreast’s beak is most 
decidedly ‘‘gross.’’ And 
he is every whit as beauti- 
ful as my inquirer repre- 
sents him to be. In that 
respect he ranks with the 
oriole and the scarlet 
tanager. ~ 


H® is distinguished also 

for his song, which is 
a flowing warble, wonder- 
fully smooth and sweet. 
To most ears it bears a 
likeness to the robin’s song, 
but it is beyond comparison 
more fluent and delicious, 
although not more hearty. 
Keep your ear open for 
such a voice,—by the 
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middle of May if you live 
in New England, a little 
earlier if your home is 
farther south,—and you will be likely to 
hear it; for at that time the bird is not 
only common, but a very free singer. 
~~ 
N addition to his song, the rosebreast has a 
short call-note, which sounds very much 
like the squeak of a pair of rusty shears—a | 
kind of ‘‘hic,’? which you will find no diffi- | 
culty about remembering if you have once | 
learned it. His nest is generally built in a | 
bush, often within reach of the hand, but | | 





THE ROSE-BREASTED 


the bush below the nest and drew her almost 
against my face. She, by the way. is a very 
modestly dressed body, being not only with- 
out the rose-color, but without the clear 
contrast of black and white. To look at her, 
you might take her for a large sparrow. 
~~ 
HE rose-color of the male, it should be 
said, is not confined to the patch on the 


| breast, but is found also on the lining of 


the wings, where it is mostly unnoticed by 





GROSBEAK. 


birds. The shade is of the brightest and 
most exquisite, and the total effect of the 
male’s plumage—jet black, pure white and 
vivid rose-red—is quite beyond praise. 
~~ 

HE birds, happily, are not shy, and prefer 

a fairly open or broken country rather 
than a dense wood. Last season a male sang 
day after day directly under my windows, 
and undoubtedly had a mate and a nest 


somewhere close by. BRADFORD TORREY. 
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CURRENT- EVENTS 


MAFEKING RELIEVED.—Of the three Brit 
ish towns in South Africa, the garrisons of which | 
were forced to withstand protracted sieges and | 
frequent attacks by the Boers, the first to be cut | 
off from the outside world and the last to be re- | 
lieved was Mafeking. The siege was raised May 
17th, on the 218th day after the investment be- 
gan, by a column from Kimberley led by Colonel 
Mahon, codperating with Colonel Plumer’s force 
from Rhodesia. The garrison, which numbered | 
at the beginning less than 2,000 men, was greatly | 
reduced by casualties and sickness, and suffered 
from short rations, but maintained its courage | 
through everything, and a short time before the 
relieving column reached the town repelled a 
Boer attack and took a number of prisoners. 

Lieut.-Cou. R. 8S. S. BADEN- POWELL, 
commanding at Mafeking, to whose bravery and 
resourcefulness this successful 
defence of the town was largely 
due, is 43 years old. He has 
been in the military service of 
England most of the time since 
he was 19, and has served in 
India and Afghanistan as well 
as Africa. He won distinction | 
in the Zululand operations, com- S 
manded the native levies in the | 
Ashanti expedition, and was General Carring- | 
ton’s chief of staff in the Matabele War which 
followed the Jameson raid. He has been pro- 
moted to the rank of major-general, in recognition 
of his defence of Mafeking. 

Tue BoER ENvoys were received by Mr. 
Hay, Secretary of State, May 21st, and by the 
President the next day. They urged that the 
United States should intervene in the interest of 
peace in South Africa. Mr. Hay explained that 
when the United States, alone of all the powers 
appealed to by the Boer republics last March, 
conveyed to the British government its willing- 
ness to mediate, and its offer was refused, it did 
all that was possible; and no course was now 
open to it except to preserve an impartial neu- 
trality. 








Cov. BADEN-POWELL. 


Tur KENTUCKY ContTEST DEcIDED.—The 
Supreme Court of the United States, May 21st, 
decided the contest over the governorship of 
Kentucky in favor of the Democratic claimant, 
Mr. Beckham, not on the merits of the case, but 
on the ground that the action of the General 
Assembly was final, under the state constitution 
and laws, and that the Supreme Court had no 
jurisdiction. The opinion was handed down by 
Chief Justice Fuller. 
delivered by Justice Harlan, and Justices Brewer | 
and McKenna aiso dissented from portions eal 
the opinion. 





THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS in Cuba were | 
to have taken place in May, but were post- | 
poned to June 16th, in order that the census | 
might be used as a basis of registration. There 
is an educational qualification for the ballot, and | 
for the illiterate there is a property qualification, | 
while all restrictions are waived as regards men 
who served in the Cuban army. As nearly as | 
can be estimated from the census returns, the | 
number of native Cubans qualified to vote will | 
be about three times as large as the number of | 
Spaniards, As the first test of the capacity of | 
the Cubans for self-government, the elections are | 
of unusual importance. 

THE PRINCIPAL POLITICAL PARTIES in 
Cuba are the Democratic Union, the Republican | 
and the Nationalist. These are formed on issues | 
which have arisen since the war. The Demo-| 
ératic Union party is conservative, and is largely 
composed of white men, both creoles and Span- 
iards, who own property or are engaged in 
business. It includes most of the old “‘Autono- 
mist’’ party. The Republican party is of radical 
tendencies, and comprises most of the negroes 
and mulattoes. The Nationalist party is largely 
made up of soldiers, or former soldiers. 

AN IMPORTANT REFORM has been instituted 
by the French Minister of War, General Gallifet, 
through an order forbidding the sale of absinthe, 
brandy and other spirits in French camps and 
barracks. There has been an alarming increase | 
of late in the amount of drunkenness, and in | 
insanity caused by the excessive use of liquor, in | 
the French army; and General Gallifet’s order, 
restricting the sale of liquors to soldiers to wine | 
and beer, is recognized as a great advance toward | 
temperance. 





THE PoLicy OF ENGLAND toward the | 
Dutch republics in South Africa, after the war | 
is over, was foreshadowed by Mr. Chamberlain | 
in a recent speech at Birmingham. He declared 
that the government did not wish to be vindictive, 
but was determined that the republics should | 
never again be the nursery of conspiracy. The 
government was not prepared to recognize the 
independence of the republics, but would incor- | 
porate them under the British flag; eventually, it | 
was hoped, as a self-governing colony, but in the 
interval as a crown colony, governed as India is. 
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A Good Complexion 
Depends on Good Digestion. 


This is almost an axiom, although usually we 


are the secrets for | 
But all these are 


lotions, fancy soaps, etc., 
securing a clear complexion. 
simply superficial assistants. 

It is impossible to have a good complexion 
| unless the digestive organs perform their work 
properly ; unless the stomach, by properly digesting 
the food taken into it, furnishes an abundance of 
pure blood, a good complexion is impossible. 

This is the reason so many ladies are using 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, because they promptly 
eure any stomach trouble; and they have found 
| out that perfect digestion means a perfect com- 
| plexion; and one that does not require cosmetics 
and powders to enhance its beauty. 

Many ladies diet themselves or deny themselves 
many articles of food solely in order to keep their 
complexions clear. When Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets are used no such dieting is necessary. 
Take these Tablets and eat all the good, whole- 
| some food you want, and you need have no fear of 
indigestion nor the sallow, dull complexion which 
nine women out of ten have, solely because they 
are suffering from some form of indigestion. 

Bear in mind that beauty proceeds from good 
health, good health results from perfect digestion, 
and we have advanced the best argument to 
induce every man and woman to give this splendid 
remedy a trial. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found in 
drug-stores, and cost but 50 cents per package. 

If there is any derangement of the stomach or 
bowels they will remove it, and the resultant 
effects are, good digestion, good health and a 
clear, bright complexion. 





This is 

just the size of 

the Davidson 

Health Nipple, Nos. 

44 and 48. Made from 

Pure Para Rubber. See 

that collar? It compresses itself 

to baby’s lips and cannot gag or 

choke the child. Bend it all you wish, 

there’s always a flow of milk. The collar 

allows no air to enter baby’s stomach. 
‘That’s why the 


DAVIDSON 


NIPPLE 


revents colic. Druggists sell them in a 

tented roy Shape Box, or sample 

sent, 5c.; one dozen, 60c. ‘ Mothers’ 
Free Library” (six little booklets) free. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 22 Milk St., Boston. 















A dissenting opinion was | 4% apt to think that cosmetics, face powders, | 
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Ball Bearings 


OUR LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 
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its retaining collar and circle of polished steel balls. The opposite 

end of the hub has another set of balls, which do not show in the cut. 
The balls, the same as used on high-grade bicycles, are made from the finest 
quality of hardened steel, and should last a lifetime. 

This invention reduces the friction of the running parts, lightens the 
‘burdens of the operator, and increases the life of the machine. It is a guar- 
antee that the New Companion is up-to-date. No more durable or satisfac- 
tory sewing machine can be had at any price. 

In buying a New Companion Sewing Machine, you get a high-grade, 
up-to-date miachine, built by one of the largest and most reliable manufac- 
turers in the country, and fully warranted by the makers and by the pub- 
lishers of The Youth’s Companion. 

A view of the factory where the machine is made is shown on the third 
page cover of the superb illustrated booklet, which we will send you free if 
you ask for one. Besides, this booklet will answer a hundred questions you 
may wish to ask before ordering a sewing machine. 






























Tis CUT shows a section of the hub of the large drive wheel with 


There may be those who can hardly credit the fact that the New Com- 
panion at $19.00 is of the same standard of excellence as a $45.00 machine. If 
you have any question of the comparative values drop us a postal. We 
will mail you several hundred extracts from letters received by us from 
parties who are now using the New Companion and then you can decide 
intelligently. We wish no person to keep a machine if it does not fulfil all 
we claim for it. We will send you free TWO Different Booklets, besides 
the letter extracts, if you are at all interested in sewing machines. 


: We Offer Three Styles. 


STYLE 1. Five Drawers, - - $19.00. 
STYLE 2. Drop Head, Seven Drawers, 21.75. 
STYLE 3. Full Cabinet with Drop Head, 23.75. 


On receipt of price, We will deliver the New Companion Sewing Machine, 
freight paid, at any railroad freight of fice east of Colorado. Or we will deliver } 
the Machine, freight paid, at any railroad freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, > 
Wyoming or Montana, or at any vailroad freight of fice west of these four states, 
for $3.00 extra. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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is drawn up into the earth by capillary 
attraction. Desirable in any location, 

FILTERED WATER VERSUS TYPHOID portant to sufferers, Write 
FEVER.—The filtration of the water-supply of SWEDISH ASTHMA CURE CO., RocHEsTER, N. Y. 


invaluable for cemeteries. Thousands in 

use. Over 100styles and sizes, $3 to $100 each. 
cities by means of sand filter-beds, or mechanical [ A Telegraph Operator’ Ss | RE SN NS I OE 
contrivances, has rapidly advanced in this coun- ae 14 Be we Don’ t ‘‘Grin anda Bear It, ” 3 
try during the past ten years; but it is far more pays good wages, and leads to When you have Varicose Veins, , 
veneral in Great Britain than here. Mr. Allen the h ghest ositions. We teach — WV eak —_— 


H authority on sanitary engineering. Cine editn, Talboeisare | Elasti , ; nee “ki 
azen, an y b n telegraph service roads are lastic ockings 
avers that the fact is fully established that the Ss g: 


—_* > mad Operators are in great ‘ 
dem: Write for catalogue. Never fail to relieve, and generally 3 

death-rate from typhoid fever is materially low- | VALENTINES’ SCHOOL my TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. A permanently cure these troubles. 

ered by the filtration of the water-supply. In CID) :(~R_I-RE_I 4 

Great Britain, cities containing an aggregate . ° Fon 


* jap vd SPINDELL 00., 40 Market a. igen, Mass 
population of more than 10,000,000 people use a ® ’ W ] on Boyt : 
sand-filtered water-supply, and the result, it is Ladies atches 














Every Boy in Business for Himself. 

Send your name for our Catalogue and price- 
lists of our Gold Aluminum Goods. We have 
ertcgen wooded < wy & in goary B owes. 
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Catalogue on application. 


WALBRIDGE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 




















encased gears 
of the Sterling Bevel- 
Gear protect the run- 
ning parts from dust and 
mud —give it longer wear- 
Made strictly to measure at Half ing qualities—making a per- 
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Chainless Models, 





daimed, is shown in London’s freedom from All styles and sizes are shown om heath hae acre 
‘ . * nour ue Boo Sopy Free ain , 
typhoid. In this country only one-tenth of the Mow Ragiond Welch Company. J a ) ee 


towns and cities have filtered water. 

CipER BReWweERIES.—In France the cider 
industry is undergoing a new development, under 
the guidance of scientific studies and methods.” 
Cider breweries have gradually taken the place | 
of the old cider-presses until, at present, they - 
produce 40 per cent. of the cider made in that | BICYCLE Sanaa’ Patelhige ot eanmlamtion. 
country. The flavor of the beverage is increased | SMpbmO Meet ded” Save agente lnrce brotiteand aca 
and improved by utilizing recent scientific re- oo wheel ab neck, beltem whotcento 
searches on the composition of the apple and 
other fruits. One-fifth of the alcoholic beverages 
consumed in France consists of cider. 


DANILEWSKY’S FLYING - MACHINE. —A 


87 Maiden Lane, Pk tl York. 
149 State St., Chicago. 
Spreckels Bldg. ‘Ban Francisco. 


BLUE BOOK Tandems, $75. 


CRS: Catalogue Free. 55 Styles and Si err ; 
0: g™ rotons BYee og, 8 Styles: gud Sizes ress, THE STERLING BICYCLE, 


501 Wells St., Chicago. 
@. ae ® Reduced Prices on 


36 Warren St., N. Y. 
AYA one or more at $14.85 
“Arlington” $16. KREMENTZ 
hy ta pat a COLLAR BUTTON Suits and Skirts. 


Roadsters, $40. 
Light Roadsters, 
$50. 
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the Department of Agriculture. Rice requires | has no 
wet lands, but on such lands harvesting machin- | 
ery cannot be used. The difficulty has been met 
by flooding the dry prairie lands during the 
growth of the rice, and then draining them, by a 
system of pumps, canals and levees, when the 
crop is nearly ripe. On the drained lands it is 
possible to use reapers to harvest the rice; thus 
the cheap labor employed in foreign rice-growing 
countries can be met by American machinery. 
MusicAL EvoLuTion AMONG BIRDs.— 
Before the Biological Society in Washington 
recently, Mr. H. W. Olds presented the results 
of his studies of bird music. Wonderful as it 
seems, he said, it is a fact that some of the birds 
use the human musical scale. He showed by | 
examples how the songs of certain birds are | 
unmistakably governed by the intervals that | 
compose our seale. Sometimes bird musicians, 
like their human compeers, wander from the pvt eae pay ome 
key. He thought that there was no escape from patented system of gas generation which 
the conclusion that birds are subject to a musical | f Sccifes steady. might white Hah, Vows 


evolution which parallels our own. them to = express prepaid for this price. 
- Our booklet, “Solar System,” sent free. 


mer price $4; reduced to 
$2. $5 Wash Suits re- 
duced to $2.50. $6 Wash Suits reduced to $3. 


Wash Skirts, former price $3; reduced to $1.50. 
$4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. $5 Wash 


“ q 
Skirts reduced to $2.50. 

Reduced prices on Bicycle Suits, Separate Bicy- : 

cle Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts. 

We are also os out a few sample garments, which | : 


were made up for exhibition in our salesroom, at one-half } 


>-4 regular prices. We tell you about hundreds of reduced- 
1 ve > e a tie garments in our Summer Catalogue and Bargain 


ist, which will be sent “REE, together with samples of i 


materials, to any lady who wishes them. 
Write to-day for Catalogue, samples and Bargain List; 
don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


and Premium Hams and 
Breakfast Bacon are all 
stamped with the approval 
of the U. S. Government. 





. : P Good Has the name “Krementz” stamped on the back, show- 
Russian inventor, K. Danilewsky, has recently | the PEL yi et he tn ele! TF 00 ing quality, whether solid or plate, as our plate ‘out. N ord : t 
experimented, under government aus-| 2"4 the best that can be made. Thoroughly tested and | Wears some solid buttons. Beware of imitations. You order to reduce our stock f 
perime: ’ go full wer et a new one without charge in case a genuine of Spring and Summer ma- 
y guaranteed. Over 100,000 riders can testi endl t g% 
pices, with a flying-machine which superior uality, style, construction and workmanship. | KREMENTZ button is lomaged from any cause. terials, we will make to 
Sreten tal ’ nu, Special styles for Ladies’ Shirt Waists and Children’s 
bi the lifti f catalog free. CASH BUYERS’ UNIO ) Sold by all j order fashionable suits and 
com ines Ang power or a bal- nae W. Van Buren Street, B-177, Chicago, IL. aan She 2 Te fa Ban a skirts at great reductions from 
loon with something resembling wing Collar Button free on Jggiua former prices. One-third has 
action. The balloon is shaped likea 4 a. > : = off the price of 
get : f i nearly every cloth suit and skirt 
projectile, and is small, being filled KREMENTZ & CO., a p in our line, and every wash suit 
with pure hydrogen. Its ascensional 33 C aut St., Newark, N.J . and skirt has been reduced to 
A F hest - eed one-half of former prices; but the ' 
foree is sufficient to neutralize the quality of | 1 
| y of materials and work- } 
weight of the aéronaut and 4 } manship is right up to our usual 
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4, guides the course of the balloon. In Is SO cheap. get needed repairs: manufacture ‘d we will refund your money. | 
descending, the latter assumes an ; Sue ERIES, CSRS T. CXS : 
rience or proper faciliti Tailor-Made Suits, $10 
upright position. The immediate object of the z No wits in all the ie of = ‘they are. reduced to — . 
experiments is to provide a dirigible balloon for is sO good— none so liast- The Har Heart 
- signal. fm R i -* e §' wr AL $15 Suits reduced to $10. 4 
e signal-corps of the Russian army. ing be perfect. may $20 Suits reduced to $13.34. \ 
— e Ly 
, say to you, “This is Separate All-Wool Skirts; 
REAPING Rice In LoUISIANA.—The appli- All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts eos. Se former price $6; reduced t 
cation of scientific irrigation methods has recently of stores sell it, especially druggists. B cuctists with to $4. $7 Skirts re- 
given a new development to rice culture in south- will tel - duced to $4.67. 
western Louisiana, as explained in a bulletin of foitnee Handsome Wash Suits, for- -s 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC CHECKING CLOCK.—An BADGER BRASS MFG. CO., Chicago mean Sean 
apparatus that has at least the merit of novelty | Station Ww. KENOSHA, WIS. St. Louis oma St. Paul 
is on exhibition in London. It is designed as a san 











checking clock to record the hour of the arrival 
of employés at their places of work. The nov- 
elty consists in a sensitized photographic ribbon | 
attached to clockwork. Each employé, as he or | 
She arrives, presses the button of the machine | 
and immediately his or her photograph, together 
with a photograph of the clock showing the 
moment of arrival, is impressed on the movable | 
ribbon. It is said that the photographs can be | 
made at the rate of 40 a minute. 
Tue WHoLe EartoH WarMER.—During| | 
the past winter, which has been marked by un- 
commonly high temperatures in the Northern 
Hemisphere, a similar elevation of temperature 
appears to have occurred in the Southern Hemis- 
phere, which, of course, has its summer when 
~ —_ our winter. In South America, South 
\ca and Australia exceedingly hot weather | 
was oe while our part of the world was 
enjoying a mild winter. 











 Graxp CHANCE for sit 
Bicycle bape 53 pee 
sella tow pounds o 7) me 
among your friends oa aa diy LaF want to introduce the Baker 
Bran You can help us an eos eive good pay for a little of your leisure 
time. One girl writes, “ / like the Maiden’s voriie Bicycle you sent me, and 
am going to earn the Gy; vpsy aeoas now for mother, as 1 have regular customers 
Sor, your tea and soap. says Iwould make a merchant some day if I were 
a boy.” Another agent has earned a Bicycle for herself and one for her 
husband and still another for her son, both of whom have been made happ 
by her prenerens gifts. The work is easy. You can sell — and starch 
as well as tea, etc. Everything will count toward Bicycle. You can 
send orders once in_two weeks, and if you do not finally sell enough 
ou may take a smaller reward like a Gold Watch, Camera, Mandolin, 
Jesk, Dinner Set, Base Ball Outfit, Express Cart, Air Rifle, Gold Ring, etc. 
Mr. Baker pays the freight and express. 


Write for Catalogue, Order Blank and Particulars. 


W.G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 








SEARC H-LIGHTS IN GAS OR OIL 
LANTERNS. THE WISHBONE FITS 
EITHER STYLE. YOU GET THE BEST 
THERE IS WITH A “WISHBONE” 
SEARCH-LIGHT COMBINATION ... 












Bicycle and Sundry Men Show Them. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


Bridgeport Brass Company, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single week? issue of the paper. All 
additional) pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence, at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-ottice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is.done. | 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Compamon by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


o 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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DEFECTIVE SIGHT. 
eee pemnee) HE three defects of eyesight 


aX | which are most commonly en- 
. countered in otherwise healthy 
persons, and which can be more 
or less perfectly overcome by 
means of glasses, are near- | 
sightedness, far-sightedness | 
and astigmatism. These are | 
all important, for besides the | 
discomfort and annoyance of 
imperfect sight, the involuntary 
efforts which the sufferer makes | 
to see better strain the eyes, 

and not only injure them, but 

also give rise, through reflex action, to headaches | 
and various nervous disturbances. 

Near-sightedness, short-sightedness, or myopia, 
as it is variously called, is a condition of the 
eyeball—usually a lengthening—in consequence 
of which the rays of light are brought to a focus in 
front of the retina, and so the object is blurred. 

This condition may exist from birth, but is 
usually the result of too much and too early use 
of the eyes, as in the case of students, engravers, 
women who do fine sewing, and so forth. Thus 
we may say that putting children to work at some | 
of the kindergarten exercises, such as perforating | 
and drawing, is in a double sense a short-sighted | 
procedure, | 

Many near-sighted people refuse to wear glasses, 
preferring to deprive themselves of sight for every- 
thing beyond the nose rather than to injure their | 
personal appearance, as they think. This is | 
another short-sighted policy, for besides losing | 
much of the joy of existence, which comes from | 
seeing the beautiful things about and above | 
us, such persons are very liable to suffer from | 
inflammation of the eyes, produced by constant | 
strain. } 

A less common defect is long or far-sightedness, 
or hypermetropia. This is the opposite of myopia, 
the eyeball being flattened or shortened, and the | 
rays of light consequently not coming to a focus 
by the time they reach the retina. 

In this case, the eye often corrects the defect 
more or less successfully by making the crystal- 
line lens more convex; but it does this at the | 
expense of the sufferer’s nervous force, and so we | 
often find tired and congested eyes, headaches, | 
indigestion, and even serious nervous affections. | 
The effort to correct the vision is entirely involun- | 
tary. and can be overcome only by the fitting of 
suitable convex glasses. 

The third and most common defect is astigma- 
tism. In this condition there is some irregularity | 
of the surface of the eye or of the lens, by means 
of which the image as it reaches the retina is | 
distorted. Untreated astigmatism is 4 frequent | 
cause of headache and other nervous disturbances. | 
The only relief is the wearing of glasses, at least | 
while reading, writing, or whenever near objects 
are looked at. 


| from wall to wall 
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A FIGHT WITH A WOLF. 


A “hand-to-hand fight” with a ferocious gray 
wolf only thirty miles from the city of St. Louis, 
and fifteen miles from the Mississippi River, in 
the State of Illinois, seems an unlikely occurrence ; 
but it is seriously reported in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat and other journals of the region. 

It appears that in February and March last | 
four or five full-grown mountain wolves had 
been ranging in the woods and swamps in the 
neighborhood of Waterloo and Red Bud, Illinois, 
and their depredations finally became so great that 
the authorities of Monroe County offered a reward 
of ten dollars for every wolfskin brought in. 

One afternoon in early March Jacob Eckert of 
Red Bud was hunting in the woods near Saxtown, 
vhen he saw’an animal some distance away in | 
ihe underbrush which looked like a dog. He | 
had heard of the presence of wolves in the 
neighborhood, however, and crept around the | 
side of a hill, keeping the creature in view until | 
he was certain that it was not a dog, whatever | 
else it might be. He had never seen a wolf. 

When he had approached within about fifty | 
yards of the animal, he took aim and fired. The 





| called rows, and are more convenient to look at 


| *Moike has been a-tellin’ me that if Ol smoked a 
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| wolf leaped into the air and howled, but when | 


Eckert rushed out into the open, supposing he | 
had killed the animal, he was astonished to see it | 
rushing directly at him. It came with such | 
swiftness and unexpectedness that Eckert did not | 
manage to reload his rifle before the wolf was 
upon him, with distended jaws and glaring eyes. 

Eckert clubbed his rifle, and as the wolf came 
within reach, struck at it. The wolf dodged back, 
evaded the blow, and before the man could swing | 
the weapon a second time, leaped straight at his | 
throat. But Eckert was fortunate enough to get 
the barrel of the gun, held in both hands, in such 
a position across his breast and beneath his chin 
that the wolf’s jaws could not get a grip on his 
throat. 

The animal now bit savagely at the man’s body 
wherever it could find a chance for its teeth. | 
Eckert wore heavy clothing, and for the most | 
part the wolf’s bites did not penetrate to the skin. | 
His hands and face were lacerated by the animal’s 
claws, but escaped the teeth. He finally succeeded 
in throwing the animal from him, and before it 
could spring on him again he struck it a heavy 
blow. on the head with the butt of his gun, which 
stunned it. 

This gave Eckert an opportunity to slip a} 
cartridge into his gun. Then he quickly shot the | 
wolf through the head, thus ending the fight. | 
Eckert took the skin to Waterloo, where it was | 
identified as undoubtedly that of a wolf, and the | 
prize of ten dollars was paid him. 





NARROW STREETS. 


The seaport town of Great Yarmouth, on the 
eastern coast of England, contains a street that 
is perhaps the narrowest built up street in the 
world. It is known as “Kitty Witches Row,” and 
measurement gives its greatest width as fifty-six 
inches. 


Its entrance is considerably narrower, and 
would seriously inconvenience a stout rson 
trying to pass through it. Twenty-nine inches 
is all the room that can be 
spared in this part. 

Yarmouth is a quaint old town, containing man 
streets like Kitty Witches Row. They are @ 


than for traffic. A hundred and forty-five of these 
narrow passages, making a length of over seven 
miles in all, are to be found within the town. 


“SMOKING GLASS.” 


Pat was no astronomer, says the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, but next to his pipe, he loved to be “‘up to 
date.” A friend had been telling him about an 
approaching eclipse of the sun. 


That night Pat sat on his door-step, Potcatty 
puffing away at his old pipe. He would light a 
match, pull at the pipe, and then, as the match 
burned out, try another. This he did till the 
ground was littered with burnt matchwood. 

“Come to supper, Pat!’ called his wife from the 
kitchen. 

“Faith, an’ Oi will in a minute, Biddy,” said he. | 


bit av glass, sure I could see the shpots on the 
sun. Oi don’t know whether Moike’s been a-fool- 


in’ me, or whether Oi’ve got hold of the wrong 
kind o’ glass.” 


NOT TO BE DISCOURAGED. 
“Polite society” is often at its wits’ end to devise 





COMPANION. 


To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
“Brown's Camphorated Sapunaceous Dent frice.” (Adv. 


The School of Agriculture and 
Horticulture in Harvard University 


teaches young men to become successful 
FARMERS, GARDENERS, FLORISTS, FORESTERS, LAND- 
SCAPE ARCHITECTS AND TEACHERS AND INVES- 
TIGATORS IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 


For explanatory Circular, address Corresponding 
Secretary of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


JUNE 7, 1900. 














For Loss of Appetite 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
“Particularly serviceable in treatment of 
women and children, for debility and loss 


of appetite.”— Ww, H. Holcombe, M. D., New 
Orleans, La. 





Only One 


of anything can be superlative. 
‘“*Best”’ always s Is . For 
variety, delicacy, fine flavor and gen- 
eral excellence, nothing equals 
Libby’s Perfect Food Products 


Prepared in hygienic kitchens under 
Government inspection. They are ab- 
solutely pure and wholesome. Libby’s 
are the convenient foods for in-doors 
and out-doors. Put up in handy-sized 
key-opening cans. 

Write for our little book, ‘How to Make Good 
Thingsto Eat." Tells you all about the 71 kinds 
of Libby's ready-to-serve toods. 


ae | 














Have you read 
“A MESSAGE TO GARCIA?” 
It contains the secret of success. 
Is issued by the New York Central. 
You can have it for one cent. 


Send a omy with your address to 
Room 317, Grand Central Station, New 
York, onde will be mailed at once. 
































BICYCLES. 


For $25 you can buy a Crescent Bicy- 
cle, thoroughly reliable, a wheel that is 
trustworthy and handsome in design. 














Crescents bring the delights and benefits \ 
of riding within the reach of every one. The models and 
prices provide for all classes of particular purchasers. 

$35 is the price of the standard Crescent; thoroughly up-to-date. 


$60 is the price of the beautiful Chainless Crescent. 


501 Wells Street, Chi ° 
36 Warren Street, New York. 
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means of getting rid of people who are not wanted | 
as callers or visitors, but who will not take a hint; | 
for polite society cannot say in so many words, “I | 
do not want you to come again.” A French paper 

repeats this dialogue between two ladies: 


“And so you still receive that dreadful Madame 
Comeagain?” 


“Impossible to get her to take a hint! Do you 
py th last time she called I never offered her | 
a chair!” 


“And what was the result?” 
“Result? Why, the next time she came she 


HONEST POLLY. 


A matron was one day teaching a little colored 
girl on her plantation how to spell. 


| 
She used a pictorial primer, says the Memphis 
Scimitar, and over each word was the aceompany- 
ing illustration. Polly glibly spelled ‘“o-x, ox,” 
x x, box,” and the teacher thought she was 
Te “right rapid progress,” perhaps even too 
rapid. 
Bo se put her hand over the picture, and then 


asked : 
“Polly, what does o-x spell?” 
“Ox,” answered Polly, nimbly. 
“How do you know that it spells ox?” 
Polly was as honest as the ~ i 
“Seed his tail!” she responded. 


GENEROUS. 


A very gracious speech is that recorded of a | 
certain Scottish official, quoted by the London | 
Outlook. | 

When the queen, during a stay in Scotland, 
visited the Tay Bridge, one feature of the attend- | 
ant ceremony was the presentation of a beautiful 
basket of flowers. | 

The queen smiled as she took it, but Dundee 
was not yet satisfied that it had done all in its 

wer. The provost stepped forward with a low 

Ow. 


“ 


And, your majesty,” said he, “you need not 
return the basket.” 


PATHETIC BRAVERY. 


A strange bit of stoicism is found in the letter of 
an English private describing his experiences in 


| 
| 
brought a folding camp-stool!”’ | 
| 



























Zhh Fis A/ Wae- 
AS 
tiny ! 
Half the illness or complaining in the world | ! ~ i T | Mi an til ll 
is due to some slight indisposition which you a | [|iitss ti 
are too lazy or too careless to cast aside — or | til I Wy || 
which you think will pass away. Why take | 
the risk of having your illness become chronic, Wh lal (| 
when you can be free of the bondage of ill ee a 
health? The door to health and freedom from Qr@mEey ii pies 





disease is open to you. 


Abbey’s Effervescent Salt, 


‘* THE ‘SALT’ OF SALTS,’’ 
will give you health. It is recognized by physicians as Nature’s remedy — 
made from the salts extracted from the juices of Fresh Fruits. Abbey’s 
Salt will cure Dyspepsia and Constipation or any of their attendant ills. 
It removes all excess of uric acid from the system, and makes the blood 
pure. The daily use of Abbey’s Salt will keep you in good health. 


Dr. Chauncey S. Carey, Elmira, N.Y., says: | Dr. Posthuma, Centreville, South Dakota, 
““Abbey’s Salt is the most efficient and | says: ‘ Better than Carlsbad Salt or Cas- 
pleasant aperient I have ever used.” | cara Sagrada as an eliminant.” 


Sold by most druggists or sent by mail. 
25c., 50c., $1.00 per bottle. 
THE ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT CO., Dept. B, 9-15 Murray St., N. Y. 
Booklet Free on Request. 

























LAZELL’S 


White Violet 
‘T alcum Powder. 


BORATED. 


a 
All Druggists. 
a 


For Nursery and 
Toilet Use. 





| the battle at Modder River. 
| LThappened to find a piece of looking-glass. It 


made a rare bit of fun. As it passed from com- 
rade to comrade, they said: 

“Have a last look at yourself, my boy, and bid 
yourself good-by!” 

The laugh went round. Then “Advance!” and 
we were at it again. 


“SURE, mum,” said Bridget, “I’ve broken the 
thermometer. We'll just have to take the weather 
as it comes!” 
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LIBERALITY. 


He who will not give 
Some portion of his ease, his blood, his wealth 
For others’ good, is a poor frozen churl. 
Joanna Baillie. 


a 
* 





Crossing the Russian Frontier. 


Any one who has crossed the Russian frontier 
will agree with me that the comparison between 
the wall of ancient China and the boundary-line 
of the empire of the tsar is an appropriate one 
as to the obstacles to be overcome. 

Recent laws have but complicated difficulties, 
since two passports are now required where one 
was thought sufficient before. 

Previous to my departure for the Muscovite 
empire—at the time I lived in Vienna as a subject 
of Germany—lI set out, passport in hand, for the 
Russian embassy to get a special permit to visit 
the said empire. The young man on duty asked 
me different questions as to the place or places I 
intended to go to and the business or reasons that 
prompted me in doing so. It seemed rather 
amusing to me to be treated as a spy or other- 
wise dangerous person, when my intentions were 
utterly peaceable ones. 

For a tax of forty cents the young attaché 
covered about two pages of my passport book 
with Russian script, and handed me _ besides 
another sheet of paper covered with the same 
mysterious writing. This latter, he said, would 
be taken from me and kept at the frontier. 











** SAY I AM YOUR MAID.’’ 


Being bound for southern Russia, I was to 
cross the line at Woloczysk. A Frenchwoman, 
dressed rather gorgeously, with whom I occupied 
an entire railroad coupé, afforded me at this point 
a serio-comic intermezzo. It was too impressive 
an adventure ever to be forgotten. 

On leaving Podwoloczyska, the last Austrian 
station, I remarked to the lady: ‘‘We shall have 
to get our passports out.’’ 

“Passport! Have you one?” she inquired of 
me in French. 

“Most certainly,”’ I replied. “I am afraid you 
will not be permitted to continue your journey 
without one.” 

The poor woman grew excited. “Why,” said 
she, “I have a certificate of birth at the bottom 
of my trunk! Don’t you think they will let me 
pass on it? Besides, I can show them my hus- 
band’s letters, which give evidence that he expects 
me at Odessa !”” 

I felt sure that this would have no weight with 
Russian officials at the frontier, who are genuine 
types of the so-called Russian bears; yet my 
answer expressed a slight doubt which was 
intended for as much encouragement for my 
companion. 

Notwithstanding, she grew more and more 
restless. A moment later the conductor passed 
at the outside of our coupé. “Please stop him!” 
she ejaculated, in her vivacious way. And after 
I did so: “Will you tell him to ask one of the 
gentlemen in the adjoining coupé, where I was 
before, if one of them would be kind enough to 
Say at the next station I was his wife?” 


Perplexed as I was and unwilling to be -the | 


interpreter in so delicate a matter, I kept the con- 
ductor waiting. Yielding finally to the woman’s 
supplications, I translated the message, where- 


upon the conductor informed her, with ill-con- | 


cealed hilarity, that this could not be done, because 
the fact of their travelling with wives was not 
Stated in their passports. 

My vis-’-vis had by this time found out that I 


Was good-natured, and taking me by this weak- | 
hess, “T beseech you!”? she said, imploringly. | 


“Here isa pencil. Do put down in your passport 
that you are travelling with a maid!” 

Drowning people will cling to a straw. But 
aside from the absurdity of the request and the 
Stave consequences my compliance with it would 
have involved, the thought of my plain-looking 
Self travelling with a maid dressed in such con- 
Spicuous style seemed so ludicrous that I could 
hot forbear a smile. At this juncture my sus- 
Picion that the lady belonged to a troupe of 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


French actors, then playing at Odessa, had 
become a certainty. 1 tried to explain to her the 
impossibility of my complying with her request, 
when, at that moment, the train stopped at 
Woloczysk. 

Anybody entertaining the slightest doubt as to 
our being on Russian soil was speedily convinced 
| of this truth, beholding the two Cossacks that 
| barred the entrance of the station building, call- 
| ingout: ‘‘Passpor-r-r-t! passpor-r-rt!”” It seems 
| fortunate for Russia that this here all-important 
| word is so much alike in many different tongues. 
| The Frenchwoman kept close to my heels, but 
| the Cossacks refused to let her enter without the 
| precious document. A few minutes later I found 
her in the baggage-room. “Please tell them,” 


all the way from Paris without a passport ; that 
I will show them my certificate of birth’? (un 
extrait de naissance tout frais, she called it) 
“and all of my husband’s letters.’** 


want passports. You will have to leave this 
place in five minutes, on the train returning to 
Austria, for you cannot remain here without a 
passport,’ was the stern reply. 

Poor woman! 
child. Some obliging gentleman suggested that 
she telegraph to her husband at Odessa as the 
most expedient means of obtaining the indispen- 


me, “she will have to remain at the hotel at 

Podwoloczyska. If luck favors her, she may be 

able to continue her journey three days hence.” 
This hotel, as I learned afterward, had been 





travellers, and is carried on on principles of 
robbery. 

Several months later I also found out by chance 
| that the ill-starred heroine of this little drama 
| had spent five days at the forlorn place, paying 
five florins per day for a 
room only, before the longed- 
for document arrived. 

While our passports were 
being viséed, we went 
through the interesting pro- 
cedure of having our luggage 
searched. I call it interest- 
ing for the fact that every 
one of the passengers but 
myself deposited from one 
to five rubles in bank-notes 
on top of their trunks, 
which money the peasant 
who accompanies the officer 
pockets with the most inno- 
cent mien before opening the 
trunk. Another remarkable 
feature is, that the amount 
deposited seems to be in 
keeping with the more or less 
assiduous searching of the 
peasant. Yet he never disturbed more than a 
few things in the corners ere a wave of the 
| Officer’s hand told him to shut the trunk. In 
| going through mine, he employed more time and 
care than searching those of all the other passen- 
| gers—about twelve in number—put together. 

Unfortunately, it was packed very tightly. 
The blouse-man upset everything almost to the 
bottom, eager to find some dutiable article, or at 
least some books which he might seize upon, in 
order to have them retained for six months at 
the so-called “‘Censine,’’ an institution which no 
other country would have borne with so long. 
The few books I had with me, however, were 
well concealed at the very bottom; thus the man 
was disappointed altogether, while I only resented 
some crushed boxes, owing to the reckless way 
|in which he shut the lid on the disorder he had 
| caused. 
| could make me suffer for not bribing them. It 





she said, joining me eagerly, “that I have come 


“We do not care for certificates nor letters; we = 


She sobbed like a heart-broken | 


sable paper from the minister to France living | 4 tte te tte tet tei 1 IK RI III II IIIT II II 
there. “Meanwhile,” he continued, addressing | ¥ 


erected mainly for sheltering such unfortunate | 


It was the only way in which he| 


| is safe to think that the two shared the spoils | 


| afterward. 
After a delay of fully two hours, our passports 
were handed to us with a last scrutinizing glance 
from behind the office window, possibly to ascer- 
|tain how far the owner corresponded to the 
| personal description given therein. The second 
document was retained. Whether as a means of 

controlling further movements on the unfree soil, 
| I do not know. 

Stepping into the Russian car, which in con- 


struction and comfort comes nearer the American | 


one than any car in Europe, I heaved a sigh of 
intense relief. MARIE AUSPRENGER. 


* Next to their own language, the Russian author- 
ities generally understand more or less French. Along 
the Austrian and German frontiers, however, the Teu- 
| tonic tongue prevails. 
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Uninviting. 


dubious sound in American ears is recorded by 
| the author of “About England with Dickens.”’ 
poor Copperfield went on his road from the school 
at Blackheath to attend his mother’s funeral, is 
easily identified. 

There is an old-fashioned shop at the corner 
of a row, miscalled Broad Row, that precisely 
corresponds with the description, and singularly 
enough, it is used as a clothing establishment ; 
| and in silver letters on a blackboard inside the 
| shop is the announcement, “Funerals furnished.” 
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MANY PLANTS 


30 mixed for. stampe, pocket album and stamp col- 
lector, 12c. Columiian Stamp Co., Arlington, Mass. 
ENGRAVED WEDDINC INVITATIONS. 


Latest Styles, Best Stock, Finest Work, Low Prices, 
Free Deli tive Catalogue, including 





livery. Descrip 
Wedding Hints and Etiquette, FREE. 
A. N. WEBB & CO., MFG. STATIONERS, Salem, Mass. 


TO EARN MONEY. A folder 
suggesting lines of work for old 


1 and young requiring little or no 
WAYS sbi SLT SNS, sca 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 


Fine colonies of bees constantly on hand. I make 
a business of supplying private families with good 
honey-producing swarms. 


C.A. Holmes, 263 B 


‘How to Know — 
New York” fame decir irae 


tion about the metropo- 
lis. Send 8c. instamps and we will mail ittoyou, Free 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, NEW YORK 
102 East 42d Street. 
Dnrectly opposite Grand Central Depot. 
European Plan. Rates, $1.00 and Upwards. 
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ville, Mass. 























Have fragrant blossoms. Many 
others are fragrant only when 
crushed. 

There is one which is fragrant in 
bloom and fragrant also when its 
ripened fruit is crushed and made 
into a drink. We know it as coffee. 


Massapoag Lake Hotel, 


Amid the Pines, SHARON, MASS. 
BOYCE BROS., Proprietors. 


Now_open. Convenient trains for business men. 
REE Booklet. Every out-of-door attraction, includ- 
ing Golf Links. Long distance telephone 27-5 Canton. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 131 Tremont Street, Room 47, Boston. 





1 To enjoy the most delicious fra- 
$ BOYS! BOYS! NOTICE! * | grance of coffee in its highest state 
* ‘ * | of perfection you should buy what 
. Our Annual Fireworks Offer. 4 you are sure is coffee, pure and 
* x. - Stee enter ry teas, eee * | simple, without any adulteration. 

ng powder and extracts, an , . : 
4 earn your Fireworks for the Fourth. * Chase & Sanborn s Coffee =o 
* * | pure coffee. What is more, it is the 
. Send for Circular with full particu- * . 
* lars in regard to above offer. * best coffee that can be raised by 
& WILDE & WRIGHT, - Natick, Mass. * experienced planters. Furthermore 
III III III II IIIA IIIA IIIA IIA I every bean is selected and the same 





care is maintained in roasting and 
packing, until it reaches the con- 
sumers’ hands. 

Because it is pure it is healthful 
and the price at which it sells is so 
little in advance of cheaper grades 
that one stops and wonders why 
any one should not always have 
Chase & Sanborn’s Seal Brand 
Coffee, or any one of their high 
grade brands which come in parch- 
ment lined colored bags. 


Ghasa & Sanborn’s Coffees, 


You May Go to Paris 


or anywhere else without find- 
ing any more 


palatable and 
delicious confection than. . . 





They are on 
sale where quality is appreciated. 


If your dealer does not carry Quality 





Chocolates we will send a dainty 
Sample Box for rocts., or x [b. for 60 cts.; 
2 Ibs. for $1.20; 3 lbs. for $1.80 or 5 Ibs. 

for $3.00. We pay the postage. 


H. D. FOSS & COMPANY, 


3 Manufacturers, r | 
GA 38 &39 So. Market Street, 


This device 
on every gueee. Boston, Mass. 
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Oh! How 
My Head 
Aches. 


N ERV EASE. powner. 


Nervease cures a Headache in 5 minutes. 25¢ 













—all druggists, or by mail. Sample size, roc. 
“I would as soon think of being without flour 
in the house as to be without NERVEASE. Have 


ree once. No deposit required. 
DRICH POLISH MPG. CO., 
134Y Summer 8t., Boston. 


used it for 10 years.””"—B. Reynolds, Webster, Mass. 


NERVEASE CO., BOSTON. 
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THE 


WICKLESS 


BLUE 


Automatic ain: Oilstove 
FOR SUMMER COOKING. 


Valveless. 


Made by CENTRAL OIL AND GAS STOVE CO., 


215 School Street, GARDNER, MASS., U. S. A. 


BE SURE 
YOUR STOVE 
IS ALSO 





An announcement which has a strange and | 


Omer and Joram’s place at Yarmouth, where) ¢ 
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Save Your Money. 


Send to us for our two latest Illustrated Sewing 


aa Machine Booklets. They are superb, unique 
and very complete. The most beautiful of anything of 
An the kind ever published. It will pay you to see them 


before you purchase a Sewing Machine. 


2 PERRY MASON @& CO., Boston, Mass. 
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COOKING OIL 


IS A PURE VEGETABLE OIL for cooking, 
ing. better and cheaper 

n lard or butter, and is tasteless, colorless, 
and absolutely an Odorless, Frying Oil. 
use haif the 


SALAD OILG 


Is the new, pure vegetable oil for 
DELICIOUS SALAD 





For shortening amount you DRESSINGS. 
lard or . 
were There is no longer any excuse for It haga@he bland, rich flavor of 
your house wo be Sa of the fimestolive oil. 
ac: thing. “Heat “which lt Blends smoother and does dou-  ; 

1 = —_ A 2 bie the work of olive oil for the 7 
other “cooking oils—is just same amount of money. Salads 
rien for tryin bene og —the best of healthful foods—are no 
res oleet It does not soak longer costly luxuries if you use ‘the 
eons the food, bu e Wesson Salad Oil. 
outer 


Your dealer has it or will get it for you. 
If not, write us and we will send you 
Mrs. Rorer’s new book on salads and 
salad dressings, if you give us the 
address of your Grocer. We will then 
see that he supplies you. 


flavor into each article. 
Strain it and use it over 
again for . 

Ask for Mrs. Rorer’s Wesson 
Receipt Book. It is free ¥ you 


ention this per, ‘our 
ue aston Ou or will 











About one-half the red currant 
jelly on the market isn’t currant at 
all, but is made from apple pulp 
colored with aniline red and flavored 
with chemicals—the other half is 
KNIGHTS’, made strictly from finest ripe 
red currants and granulated sugar. 


Try It For Tarts. 


Sold in our own labelled 
packages by leading grocers 
throughout New England. 


If your grocer does not 
keep our goods, send us his 
name and we’ll see that you 
are supplied. 


A. A. KNIGHTS & SON CORP’N, — 


87-89 Commercial Street, Boston. 
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| THE “MINUTE” IDEA. 











If you could take rich, ripe fruits and by any process dispose of the fibrous parts 
and retain and condense the juices.in such a way that they would keep indefinitely 
and hold their full strength you would then have 


Extracts Like Baker’s. 


You can’t do this, but we can. We have a special process all our own by which we 
do this very thing, and it is no exaggeration when we say that Baker’s Extracts 
are like pure fruit bottled up. They’re in full-measure bottles, too; no paneled sides. 


Use but HALF as much of BAKER'S as of any other. Result, flavor perfect, money saved. 
Any grocer can get them if he hasn’t them. You've a right to insist. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
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A Lady Said: : About Desserts: 


“Had some pearl tapioca for dinner, but it The “Minute” idea has simplified dessert- 
Was so soggy nobody would eat it. Had it in | making till itis no longera study, a perplexity, 
the house, so thought we’d use/a care, but a p ure. Our latest minute 
itup. Nothing but product, 


Minute | Minute 
Tapioca Gelatine 


” Can be made into a & 
for this family hereafter. greater variety of suc- * 


cessful desserts than 
can any other pre 
aration ever of- t 
fered. It requires ——~ 
no soaking, but dis- 
solves at once and 
is ready for instant use. 
Eve package subdi- 
vidi into four pte — eer measured. 

Regular 13c. package makes one-half gallon 
of clear oe If coy cannot get it of your 
rs everywhere; | dealer, send 13c. for full-size package and 
write us if you can’t get it. Minute Receipt Book by mail. 


Samples of both and Minute Receipt Book sent for 2-cent stamp. 
WHITMAN GROCERY COMPAN Y, Orange, Mass. 















The “Minute” requires no 
soaking, and is light as a feather 
when coo . Is never soggy 
nor mmy. It reveals = 
sibilities in the use of tapioca 
that you never dreamed of and 
that are impossible with the old 
kinds of tapioca. The Minute 
Receipt Book tells all about it. 

Minute Tapioca is sold by 
leading 
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Hersom’s «= Sapone 


AND CLEANER. @ @ @ 


For Laundry purposes, also 
for Washing Dishes, Pots, Pans, 
‘Woodwork, Windows, etc. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 








Each 10-Cent Package contains a 


PRESENT. 


We give Premiums for SAPONE Wrappers. 
Send for ae List, Free. ia 


THOS. HERSOM & CO., Sole Manufrs., 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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The following are well-known brands: 


LIPTON’S, MALWATTEE. 
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SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING ToP 
BorTTLes. 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 
laces and goods that are 
worn and faded, 


Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 
: 40 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. 
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Some of the Sixty Articles 


GIVEN AWAY WITH 


Union Club 
Coffee. 


HIS COFFEE is a choice 

blend of private grown 
varieties. Selected, blended, 
roasted and packed under 
our personal supervision. Al- 
ways in air-tight cans. Leading 
grocers. Save the COUPONS 
for Premiums. - 

Send for Premium List. 





Genuine Alligator Coin 
Purse, Leather Lined. 





Genuine Alligator Pocketbook, 
Leather Lined, Sterling 


Tra Set, Leather Case, B: 
Silver Corners. 


Comb, Tooth-Brush, Naitbeo” = 











LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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